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FOREWO R D . 


While  a very  considerable  number  of  American  men  and  women  find 
relaxation  and  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  various  kinds  of  hobbies  and  fads, 
yet  not  many  of  our  busy  people  have  a very  definite  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  the  collecting  and  study  of  Coins  and  Medals,  or 
Numismatics  as  it  is  scientifically  called.  Often  they  may  have  read  that 
certain  coins  of  value  and  rarity  were  sought  by  numismatists;  yet  most 
people,  if  they  were  asked  for  particulars  as  to  coin  collecting,  would  be 
puzzled  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation. 

Six  or  seven  well  known  collectors,  numismatists  and  writers,  in  a 
series  of  interesting  individual  addresses,  which  we  present  in  this  book,  tell 
of  the  value  of  hobbies.  They  tell  “what  coin  collecting  is  all  about”;  why 
coins  are  collected  and  studied.  Entertainingly  they  show  the  close  rela- 
tion of  coins  for  the  last  260  0 years,  with  Archaeology,  Mythology,  History, 
Biography,  Heraldry,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Art.  They  prove  that 
coin  collecting  is  advantageous  even  from  a speculative  standpoint,  and 
that  as  a hobby  it  is  far  more  potent  than  medicine  in  helping  to  keep  people 
youthful  until  old  age.  Every  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman,  should  have  a 
hobby,  because  this  separate  interest  inclines  them  to  studiousness  and 
frugality  in  youth  and  to  peace  and  happiness  in  age.  If  the  love  for  collect- 
ing is  awakened  early  in  life,  they  are  apt  to  remain  collectors  until  the 
end.  It  has  been  well  said,  “Once  a collector  always  a collector.”  Here  are 
valuable  hints  for  employing  time  advantageously  that  would  often  be 
wasted.  After  you  have  read  this  book,  or  several  of  the  addresses,  you  will 
feel  like  going  and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  collectors. 


The  Man  Without  A Hobby. 


By  PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  STANDBY  DUNN. 
University  of  Oregon. 


Marooned  from  a world  of  delight, — the  man  without  a hobby!  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  an  intelligent,  free  man  so  cheerlessly  constructed,  so 
helplessly  crippled.  The  man  without  a hobby, — why,  even  the  dictionary 
does  not  catalog  him,  and  there  is  not  a single  reference  to  him  in  all  the 
Biblical  concordance.  He  is  both  anonymous  and  anomalous.  His  chemi- 
cal analysis  is  the  usual  prosaic  “harmless,  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless.’’ 
He  is  a negation,  to  be  described  only  in  terms  of  what  he  hasn’t.  He  is  the 
groom  “garbed  in  the  conventional  black,”  huelessly  inconspicuous  amid 
the  tints  that  concentrate  upon  the  bride. 

And  if  a man,  then,  can  be  so  morally  maimed,  so  socially  disenfran- 
chised,— and  all  for  lack  of  a hobby, — what  must  be  said  of  woman  in  simi- 
lar straits?  Ah!  but  the  straits  are  not  at  all  similar.  A hobbyless  woman 
is  no  longer  woman  as  we  know  and  love  her  best.  And  that  should  be 
both  protocol  and  ultimatum  in  one. 

A hobby  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  one’s  composition  that  it  ap- 
proaches actual  identity  with  the  individual  himself.  It  is  the  personal 
denominator,  whether  it  be  Archimedes  with  his  circles  or  Euclid  and  his 
angels.  The  spiders  will  ever  and  always  differentiate  Fabre  from  Faber, 
and  a Cruikshank  will  not  easily  be  confounded  with  a Shakespeare.  The 
hobby  is  almost  the  old  Roman  idea  of  one’s  genius, — co-existent  with  the 
person  and  habiting  the  same  body. 

And  the  new  connotation  as  well,  which  the  modern  world  has  given  to 
the  original  Latin,  is  also  quite  as  applicable.  For,  in  the  man  or  woman 
with  a hobby,  you  will  usually  discover — a genius. 

One  need  but  touch  the  mere  surface  of  history  to  find  that  the  world, 
since  that  morning  anthem  of  the  stars,  has  been  the  plaything  of  the  hob- 
byist. No  great  monument,- — renaissance,  reformation,  revolution, — was 
ever  inaugurated  that  was  not  marshalled  by  a hobby  and  its  rider, — call 
him  what  you  will, — Peter  the  Hermit  denouncing  the  desecration  of  the  Holy 
Sepulohre, — David  Livingstone  with  Africa  written  upon  his  heart.  And 
yet  how  consoling  it  is,  to  know  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  be  publicists 
or  revolutionists  or  in  authority  whatsoever  in  order  to  ride  as  fine  a hobby 
as  ever  Alexander  or  Mirabeau  or  Cavour  or  Maria  Theresa.  When  it  comes 
to  the  hobby,  the  veriest  pauper  may  ride  on  the  King’s  Highway. 

Like  a date-palm  in  a grove  of  apples  of  Sodom  is  one's  hobby,  for 
the  brain-weary,  the  fatigued  in  soul  and  body,  may  flee  to  its  oasis  and 
there  find  new  life  and  sustenance  in  its  refreshment.  Tho  the  hobby  has 
never  blatantly  voiced  so  pretentious  a claim,  yet  there  was  never  a more 
deserving  claimant  for  distinction  as  a saver  of  human  lives.  Crown  of 
oak,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Iron  Cross, — mehercle! — the  world  could 
never  produce  the  materials  out  of  which  to  reward  the  hobby  for  his  vali- 
ant services  in  the  salvage  of  life  .ever  since  the  days  of  Pithecanthropos. 
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“You  should  see  my  cabbages!”  wrote  Diocletian  to  his  unconverted,  un- 
philosophical  partner  in  retirement.  Far  better  had  it  been  for  himself  in 
particular  and  the  Roman  world  in  general  if  the  recalcitrant  Maximian 
had  taken  his  colleague’s  counsel  and  in  like  manner  had  directed  his  un- 
governed energies  to  raising  mushrooms. 

And  of  all  the  hobbies  that  hob,  collecting  is  one  of  the  hobbiest.  Col- 
lecting what,  pray?  Collecting  anything,  provided  it  be  something,  if  only 
the  labels  from  tomato-cans.  The  collector  may  be  a benevolent  mono- 
maniac, provided  he  be  not  a kleptomaniac  or  a miser.  The  miser  is  the 
victim  of  misrule  in  collecting  and  just  exactly  what  his  name  indicates, 
miserable  and  in  misery.  But  when  collecting  is  judiciously  and  happily 
directed,  one  of  the  rarest  of  joys  in  life  is  its  bequest.  Only  the  collector 
can  know  the  balm  there  is  in  the  search,  the  Acquisition,  the  Posses- 
sion, of  that  “first  edition”  of  Shelley’s  Prometheus, — that  shilling  of 
George  the  First, — that  1892,  5c  stamp  of  Martinique, — that  blue  nosed  tea- 
pot from  the  court  of  Versailles. 

It  is  beside  the  question,  to  point  to  the  great  and  good  or  the  other- 
wise celebrated,  who  have  solaced  their  lives  with  the  delights  of  collecting, 
— Morgan  with  his  “Masters,”  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  with  his  Pinacothek  of 
“Fair  Women,”  Queen  Christina  and  her  Cabinet  of  Medals,  George  the  Fifth 
and  his  stamp  album,  Gladstone  and  his  editions  of  Homer,  et  al.,  et  ux.,  ad 
naus.  The  average  man  or  woman  who  may  not  be  either  great  or  good  or 
even  indifferent,  does  not  need  the  example  of  potentates  or  notables  to 
test  the  pleasure  of  collecting.  It  may  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  hum- 
ble, it  is  possible  for  the  frugal,  it  is  a trifle  to  the  busiest  and  a magnum 
opus  for  the  most  leisurely.  It  is  a sort  of  ambidextrous  amphibian, — a sex- 
less epicene,— a carnivorous  herbivore, — a sedative  or  a stimulant  as  the 
complexion  of  the  patient  may  demand. 

What  is  your  ailment,  friend? — Yes? — Dear  me,  all  you  need  is  a hob- 
by. Come  over  and  let  me  show  you  my  modest  little  stamp  album.  And 
there  are  some  old  Roman  coins  I should  like  to  show  you, — coins  that  date 
back  to  the  years  when  Christ  was  a babe.  And,  by  the  way,  I have  a curi- 
osity in  the  way  of  a book, — printed  in  1 493.  Think  of  it! — the  year  after 
Columbus,  you  know. — Ah!  now  1 have  the  light  in  your  eye — Not  at  all. 
Just  hang  your  wreath  around  my  hobby’s  neck.  You  see,  it  was  “my  cab- 
bages” after  all. 


John  Casimir  of  Poland. 


Collecting’. 


The  transcript  of  Magna  Charta  now  at  the  British  Museum  is  said  to 
have  been  purchased  'by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  from  a tailor,  who  was  about  to 
cut  it  up  for  patterns;  the  manuscript  of  the  “Diary  and  Letters  of  Evelyn” 
to  have  been  found  by  Upcott  amongst  the  waste-paper  a Wotton.  The 
tutor  of  a 'Marquis  de  Ronville,  playing  tennis  at  Saumur,  discovered  a frag- 
ment of  the  lost  Second  Decade  of  Livy  stretched  across  the  drum  of  his 
racquet;  and  the  celebrated  “Nizam’s  Diamond”  made  its  first  known  ap- 
pearance In  the  hands  of  a pauper  child  in  India. 

These  are  some  of  the  surprises  of  collecting.  There  are  also  the  cur- 
iosities. Frederick  William  of  Prussia  collected  giants!  Caps  and  head- 
dresses, locks  and  wigs,  gloves  and  waistcoats,  garters  and  stockings,  snuff 
boxes  and  walking-sticks,  have  each  attracted  the  attention  of  collectors  of 
more  modest  requirements. 

There  was  exhibited  at  the  University  of  Ghent  in  18  45  a collection  of 
buttons  of  every  shape,  size,  and  material,  some  painted  by  Fragonard  and 
other  celebrated  artists  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI,  others  set  with 
the  costliest  jewels,  and  others  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  mere  steel. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  much  prized  by  some.  Fifty  years  ago  a well- 
known  Englishman  possessed  the  shoes  of  many  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II,  amongst  them  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Lady 
Muskerry,  La  Belle  Hamilton,  Miss  Jennings,  and  Miss  Stewart.  The  last 
pair  is  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  from  Miss  Stewart  by  Lord  Rochester 
and  Killigrew.  The  collection  is  now  missing. 

The  comic  element,  moreover,  is  not  absent  so  the  subject  is  fruitful 
in  many  directions.  An  American  woman,  for  instance,  on  a visit  to  Milan, 
expressed  admiration  for  a monument  in  one  of  the  public  squares — a statue 
of  world-wide  renown.  The  guide  assured  her  that  the  monument  was  for 
sale,  and  to  purchase  it  received  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  With 
the  money  he  tied  to  the  frontier,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  police.  Five 
thousand  pounds  the  thief  handed  over  to  his  captors  as  the  price  of  his 
release  and  with  the  remaining  five  was  allowed  to  escape! 

Little  less  simple  than  the  lady  was  the  Shropshire  squire  who  imag- 
ined that  humming-ibirds  would  thrive  in  England,  and  had  thousands  of 
them  imported  into  this  country  and  see  free  on  his  estate.  The  experi- 
ment resulted  in  his  ruin;  and  a.  year  or  two  later,  when  the  property  was 
sold  to  a millionaire,  the  art  accumulations  of  centuries  were  dispersed. 

It  is,  indeed,  a wonder-world  of  curiosities,  eccentricities,  and  possi- 
bilities, which  is  to  be  explored  in  these  pages — the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  of  Treasure-land. 

The  centre  of  wealth  has  recently  shifted  to  the  United  States,  but 
before  the  change  England  was  for  long  incomparably  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  The  Continental  nations  were  continually  at  war  with  each 
other;  millions  had  to  be  spent  by  most  of  them  for  offensive  and  defen- 
sive purposes,  and  their  property  was  frequently  destroyed  and  plundered 
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by  invaders.  Meanwhile  England  was  more  secure  from  attack,  and  her 
energies  were  greatly  employed  in  developing  her  commerce  and  increas- 
ing her  wealth.  The  rich  and  cultured  Englishmen  of  the  past  bought  art 
treasures  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  and  filled  their  homes  with  them. 
Now  that  altered  conditions  have  impoverished  the  successors  of  these  rich 
Englishmen,  and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the  Americans  have  enabled 
the  latter  to  accumulate  the  enormous  fortunes  some  of  them  possess,  the 
collectors  of  the  United  States  are  draining  Great  Britain  of  many  of  the 
finest  art  treasures. 

It  is  not  only  in  our  time,  however,  that  art  treasures  have  been  lost 
to  England.  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favorite  of  Charles 
II,  inherited  a collection  of  pictures  which  was  considered  the  third  in  point 
of  value  in  the  country;  the  galleries  possessed  by  Charles  I and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  being  alone  superior  to  it.  The  collection  had  been  gathered  to- 
gether at  great  expense  by  Villers’s  father  but,  when  the  son  fell  upon 
evil  days,  and  was  an  exile  in  Antwerp,  an  old  servant  of  the  family  secretly 
packed  up  the  pictures  and  despatched  them  to  Flanders,  where  they  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  a man  named  Durat.  Although  the  sale  gave  the  Duke 
bread,  many  fine  examples  of  Titian  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  left  England — 
it  is  to  be  feared,  never  to  return. 

The  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  also 
left  the  country,  being  bought  by  Catherine  of  Russia  for  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  collection  is  now  in  the  Hermitage  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg. 

From  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  collectors  flock  into  England  in 
daily  increasing  numbers,  and  now  France  is  more  eager  than  the  rest  to 
relieve  us  of  our  remaining  store.  British  art  breathes  of  home;  it  is  su- 
premely reposeful,  and  its  restful  qualities  are  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated  throughout  the  world. 

The  temptation  to  sell  is  almost  irresistible,  especially  when  combined 
with  other  considerations.  “My  son,”  said  an  old  peer  on  his  deathbed  to 
his  heir,  “the  commercial  value  of  ancestry  has  greatly  depreciated;  your 
ancestors  can  do  little  for  you  now.”  He  paused,  then  whispering  “Sell 
them,”  expired.  The  inconsolable  heir  did  not  lose  an  instant  in  comply- 
ing with  his  father’s  injunctions,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
family  pictures  was  soon  enabled  to  achieve  bankruptcy  'by  maintaining  a 
theatre  for  the  benefit  of  a dancer. 

“Sell  them”  is  a counsel  of  imperfection.  Castle,  country-house,  and 
cottage  alike  are  being  gutted  of  their  treasures  to  provide  mainly  for  the 
foreign  demand.  The  stock  of  ancestral  accumulations  in  England  is  not 
unlimited,  and  each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  objects,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past,  are  burnt,  broken,  irretrievably  dis- 
figured, or  removed  to  the  Continent,  the  Colonies,  or  the  United  States. 
They  are  stripping  John  Bull;  it  will  soon  be  an  Old  England  in  new  clothes. 

There  is  a desolate  future  in  the  making:  John  Bull  in  a jerry-built 
house,  with  jerry-constructed  furniture  and  jerry-painted  portraits,  lament- 
ing the  sale  of  his  glorious  inheritance  for  what  he  will  then  see  was  obvious- 
ly a mess  of  pottage. 

“Society”  in  England  now  is  hovering  over  the  borders  of  shopkeeping: 
many  who  should  be  less  mercenary  are  prepared  to  sell  all  they  have  at  a 
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price;  more,  to  buy  all  they  can  to  sell  at  a profit.  Together  they  are  ef- 
fectually enabling  the  foreigner  to  clear  the  country  of  the  best  of  the  old- 
time  work  it  contains.  Passages  of  an  amusing  letter  may  be  quoted  here: 
it  is  from  a well-known  sportsman  who  has  some  of  the  most  enjoyable 
house-parties  in  England  for  shooting  and  the  races: 

Formerly  my  guests  came  to  me  because  they  had  a pleasant  time  when 
at  the  house.  The  shooting  is  excellent;  the  cooking  and  wine  could  not 
be  better.  They  now  come,  apparently,  to  buy  all  I have.  ‘What  will  you 
take  for  that  picture?’  ‘Will  you  sell  your  drawing-room  suite?’  ‘I  know  a 
rich  American  woman  who  would  buy  your  dessert  service.’  ‘Are  you  dis- 
posed to  let  your  shooting?’  ‘I  have  been  asked  to  make  you  an  offer  for 
the  hire  of  your  house  for  the  summer  months.’  ‘Have  you  much  of  this 
wine,  and  what  will  you  take  for  all  you  have?’  And  finally  the  Duchess 
of  wrote  to  me  one  day  proposing  that  I should  let  her  sell  my  prop- 

erty on  commission.  A Guardsman  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  my  sanc- 
tion to  his  marrying  one  of  my  daughters,  but  the  honour  was  somewhat 
tempered  by  his  inquiring  how  much  he  was  to  have  with  her. 

“When  I get  to  the  drawing-room  after  dressing  for  dinner,  one  man 
is  sprawling  half  under  the  sofa,  examining  the  legs  of  that  bit  of  furniture 
to  see  if  it  is  genuine;  another  is  standing  on  a chair,  rubbing,  the  right- 
hand  bottom  corner  of  a picture  with  a damped  handkerchief,  presumably 
trying  to  find  a signature  which  has  escaped  my  observation  or  that  of  my 
predecessors. 

“The  wife  of  this  guest  has  a glass  in  her  hand  which  is  still  ringing; 
I gather  that  she  can  tell  from  the  sound  it  is  not  an  imitation.  Another 
of  my  visitors  is  bolding  up  a cup  to  the  light,  and  he  informs  me  that,  as 
he  can  almost  see  through  the  paste,  the  piece  is  genuine  Swansea,  and  that 
he  wrould  not  be  indisposed  to  buy  it  at  a price. 

“Indeed,  I find  my  guests  distributed  all  over  the  house,  ringing,  rap- 
ping, and  tapping,  and  even  probing  different  property  of  mine — there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  that  has  not  explored  the  basement  and  attics.  I have 
great  respect  for  a shopkeeper,  but  the  society  shopkeeper  is  not  the  guest 
I require  for  a shooting-party.” 

It  may,  by  the  way,  be  mentioned  that  the  “society  shopkeeper”  is  sel- 
dom successful,  for  he  is  more  accustomed  to  spending  money  than  to  mak- 
ing it.  A millionaire  was  induced  to  invest  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  an 
art-dealing  business  established  by  one  of  them.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
within  two  years,  as  little  interest  had  been  returned  on  the  capital,  so 
much  of  it  as  remained  was  withdrawn.  Some  months  after  this  catas- 
trophe the  “society  shopkeeper”  was  met  in  Piccadilly,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  mentioned  that  he  had  to  find  three  hundred  pounds  before 
nightfall.  “That,  however,”  he  added,  “I  shall  easily  do,  for  experience  has 
taught  me  that  men  like  myself  find  it  easier  to  make  three  hundred 
pounds  without  anything  in  our  pockets  than  to  make  as  many  pence  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds  at  our  backs.  We  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund 
of  ingenuity  when  in  a desperate  condition,  and  very  little  industry  when 
not  driven  by  necessity.” 

To  return  to  the  American  millionaire:  he  is  a more  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  modern  history  than  is  generally  supposed.  There 
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are  two  epochs  in  history  which  will  be  especially  interesting  to  our  suc- 
cessors in  the  not  remote  future — the  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
and  the  Discovery  of  Europe  by  the  American  Millionaire.  He  has  already 
entirely  altered  the  conditions,  social,  political,  and  financial,  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  he  has  most  firmly  established  himself,  and  yet  we  are  not 
at  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  this  reconstruction — and  then  there  will  be 
to  come  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  it. 

In  the  late  seventies  of  last  century  great  ladies  in  Mayfair  drove  in 
their  chariots,  with  two  powdered  footmen  hanging  on  to  the  back  of  the 
carriage  and  a wigged  coachman  perched  on  the  box.  Most  men  and  women, 
when  going  to  Court,  were  driven  there  in  the  gorgeous  state  coaches,  the 
use  of  which  was  almost  obligatory  on  such  occasions  at  the  time. 

Property  seldom  came  into  the  market  then,  and  less  often  still  were 
old-world  accumulations  disposed  of  under  the  hammer  at  auction.  A stray 
American  woman  would  occasionally  peep  at  society,  and  a still  more  scarce 
visitor,  the  American  man,  was  as  rarely  seen  in  the  streets.  The  wise 
shook  their  heads  and  predicted  that  America  would  shortly  regret  having 
separated  from  England,  and  the  general  impression  in  the  country  was 
that  every  American  carried  a brace  of  six-shooters  and  a bowie-knife  in  his 
belt,  chewed  tobacco,  made  nutmegs  from  wood,  and  was  a new  sort  of  sav- 
age who  was  by  no  means  an  improvement  on  the  old.  The  American  eagle 
was  always  screeching,  and  to  the  English  the  American  Republic  seemed 
a cross  between  a negro  ministrels’  performance  and  a music-hall  sketch. 

The  Franco-Cerman  War,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Third 
Empire,  ended  the  brilliant  career  of  the  first  American  pioneers  in  Paris, 
and  the  late  King  Edward  VII,  who  greatly  admired  the  pretty  American 
women  who  had  been  such  ornamental  features  of  the  Tuileries,  encouraged 
them  and  their  kin  to  cross  the  Channel.  The  American  girl  came  at  first 
only  timidly  to  this  country,  and  received  but  a chilly  welcome  from  English 
“society”  as  a whole.  She  was  generally  pretty,  somewhat  showily  dressed, 
unconventional  in  her  ways,  and  was  always  supposed  to  be  encumbered 
with  a number  of  Saratoga  trunks  which  were  loaded  with  dollars.  It  is 
regrettable  to  have  to  add  that  in  many  instances  the  men  who  married 
these  “Dollar  Princesses”  found  more  bricks  than  gold  in  the  trunks  when 
the  marriage  ceremony  had  entitled  them  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
luggage. 

Slowly  it  seemed  at  the  time,  rapidly  it  appears  to  us  now,  the  Ameri- 
can girl,  woman,  and  wife  established  for  themselves  a firm  footing  in  Eng- 
lish “society.”  They  were  presently  followed  by  the  American  millionaire, 
who  has  since  become,  not  only  a power  in  the  land,  but  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  this  country.  To  him  everything  is  for  sale.  It  was  once 
sneeringly  said  that  some  rich  American  who  proposed  visiting  Europe  might 
probably  buy  the  Old  Continent  if  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  The  point  of  the 
joke  is  somewhat  dulled  now.  Fleets  of  ships  weekly  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
the  States  laden  with  our  old-time  treasures;  our  finest  estates  are  one  by 
one  falling  into  the  hands  of  American  owners;  it  is  America  which  is  set- 
ting the  fashion  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  “society”  and  remodel- 
ling our  methods  in  the  City. 
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There  were  few  art-dealers’  shops  in  England  thirty  years  ago  compared 
with  the  number  there  are  now,  for  the  bulk  of  the  old-world  work  in  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  no  occasion  to  part  with  any  of 
it.  But  the  phenomenal  prices  which  the  American  enthusiast  is  prepared 
to  pay  for  the  best  has  tempted  even  the  rich  owners  to  dispose  of  their 
treasures,  on  the  supposition  that  the  demand  is  a phase  of  extravagance 
which  will  probably  not  last,  and  will  certainly  not  be  repeated.  Still, 
however,  the  prices  rise.  English  people,  seeing  the  great  value  which  is 
attached  to  the  best  of  such  work,  conclude  that  inferior  examples  must 
also  be  valuable,  for  the  English  are  essentially  an  imitative  race.  Curiosity 
shops  spring  up  literally  by  hundreds  in  every  direction,  till  there  are  so 
many  throughout  the  land  that  it  puzzles  all  to  understand  how  most  of 
those  who  own  them  make  a living  at  the  trade. 

The  purchasing  public  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  million- 
aires and  the  millions — and  most  of  the  stupendous  fortunes  which  have 
been  accumulated  through  trade  in  recent  times  have  been  made  out  of 
the  millions.  “The  millions  do  not  buy  luxuries  of  the  sort,”  it  will  be  ob- 
jected. The  answer  is:  “No,  not  the  millions  as  a whole,  but  the  million 

or  two  who  form  the  fringe  of  the  multitude — the  educated  and  prosperous 
members  of  the  ‘upper-lower’  class  and  the  cultivated  members  of  the  ‘lower- 
middle’  class.” 

In  spite  of  the  increase  of  cultivation,  it  has  been  said  of  the  modern 
Englishman  that  he  spells  art  with  an  h.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  more 
often  buys,  not  because  a thing  is  beautiful,  but  because  it  has  a pecuniary 
value,  which  may  be  expected  to  increase.  “Have  you  seen  this?  Is  it  not 
beautiful?  It  has  just  been  sold  for  twyo  thousand  pounds!”  is  a conversa- 
tional scrap  which  can  be  heard  almost  any  day  at  the  sale-rooms.  This 
eagerness  to  procure  articles  for  the  sake  of  reselling  them  for  more  than 
they  cost  will  often  cause  the  discomfiture  of  enthusiastic  but  ignorant  col- 
lectors. 

The  money  element  in  collecting  in  England  has  produced  two  types. 
Those  who  belong  to  the  first  say:  “Is  this  not  exquisite?  I gave  a thous- 

and pounds  for  it!”  Those  who  belong  to  the  second:  “It  is  worth  a thous- 
and pounds;  I only  gave  five  for  it.”  The  types  may  be  described  as  the 
North  and  South  Pole  of  bargain-hunting.  The  true  collector  admires  a 
thing  totally  irrespective  of  its  pecuniary  value;  a beautiful  object  is  a bar- 
gain, whatever  price  may  have  to  be  paid  for  it. 

This  element  is  somewhat  ans-weraible,  moreover,  for  the  growing  dis- 
regard of  veracity  on  the  part  of  collectors,  a characteristic  to  which  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  the  following  letter: 

“Sir, — Being  the  daughter  of  a clergyman,  I was  brought  up  from  my 
earliest  childhood  to  treasure  truth  almost  beyond  everything.  When 
scarcely  out  of  my  teens  I was  married  to  a Guardsman,  the  son  of  a former 
Colonel  of  the  Grenadiers.  The  chief  attraction  the  young  officer  had  for 
me,  apart  from  his  future  prospects  and  undoubted  good  looks,  was  that  he 
enjoyed  the  reputation,  in  his  family  and  in  the  regiment,  of  being  a strict- 
ly honourable  man,  one  who  would  scorn  to  tell  the  slightest  untruth — un- 
less, indeed,  it  were  as  a witness  on  oath  in  the  Divorce  Court.  This  char- 
acter I found  after  my  marriage  he  fully  deserved,  and  there  w'ould  prob- 
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ably  never  have  been  any  grounds  for  complaint  on  this  score  had  he  not 
become  possessed  with  the  passion  for  collecting.  Since  then  he  is  an  en- 
tirely changed  man  in  this  respect,  though  only  as  regards  the  prices  he 
pays  for  the  ‘bargains’  he  obtains  and  the  histories  he  invents  for  his  num- 
erous acquisitions.  In  vain  do  I contradict  him  on  every  occasion,  even 
when  strangers  are  present;  in  vain  do  I assure  him  that  he  is  ruining  his 
reputation  for  truthfulness;  and  in  vain  do  I urge  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  assist  me  in  my  endeavours  to  break  him  of  the  bad  habit  he  has 
contracted.  Does  he  buy  a trumpery  painting  for  a few  shillings  in  a back 
street  in  Soho,  no  sooner  has  the  picture  reached  home  than  he  assures  us 
that  the  great  dealers  in  town  have  offered  him  hundreds  of  pounds  for 
the  canvas.  Does  he  purchase,  however,  a ‘masterpiece’  in  Bond  Street  for 
many  pounds,  he  forthwith  unblushingly  insists  that  he  bought  it  for  a few 
pence  in  some  rag-shop  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  a vast  and  intricate  fabric  of 
falsehoods  which  he  has  woven  around  his  nondescript  collection  of  ‘art 
treasures,’  and  it  puzzles  me  to  explain  how  a man  who  was  formerly  so 
truthful,  and  is  by  no  means  especially  gifted  with  either  imagination  or  in- 
telligence, can  invent  so  many  stories,  and  can  so  accurately  remember  each 
— for  he  seldom  varies  his  accounts  of  them  even  in  the  very  slightest  par- 
ticular. I can  only  suppose  that  art-collecting  in  some  cases  affects  the 
minds  of  those  who  become  addicted  to  the  pursuit;  that  it  occasionally 
amounts  to  a disease  of  the  brain  which  makes  them  unaccountable  for 
their  lapses  from  veracity.” 

There  are  bargains  and  bargainettes.  Those  who  buy  for  a few  shill- 
ings to  sell  for  a few  more  are  bargainette-hunters;  they  seldom  obtain  much 
which  is  worth  consideration.  In  art-collecting,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
human  effort,  courage  is  the  main  quality  necessary  to  attain  success.  It  is 
in  this  direction  that  the  Israelite  is  so  conspicuous;  he  is  generally  a 
gambler — he  has  the  courage  of  the  passion. 

The  word  “cheap”  has  an  irresistible  charm  for  many  people,  especially 
for  those  who  are  inclined  to  put  quantity  before  quality.  The  daughter  of 
Sydney  Smith,  the  wit,  tells  a good  story  about  her  father  in  this  connection. 
She  says:  “Another  day  he  came  home  with  two  hackney-coach  loads  of 

pictures  which  he  had  met  with  at  an  auction,  having  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  so  many  yards  of  brown-looking  figures  and  faded  landscapes  going  for 
“absolutely  nothing — unheard-of  sacrifices.”  ‘Kate’  hardly  knew  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry  when  she  saw  these  horribly  dingy-looking  objects  enter  her 
pretty  little  drawing-room,  and  looked  at  him  as  if  she  thought  him  half 
mad — and  half  mad  he  was,  but  with  delight  at  his  purchase.  He  kept  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  waving  his  arms,  putting  the  pictures  in  fresh 
lights,  declaring  they  were  exquisite  specimens  of  art,  and,  if  not  by  the  very 
best  masters,  merited  to  be  so.  He  invited  his  friends  and  displayed  his 
treasures;  discovered  fresh  beauties  for  each  new-comer;  and  for  three  or 
four  days,  under  the  magic  influence  of  his  wit  and  imagination,  these 
gloomy  ‘old  masters’  were  a perpetual  source  of  amusement  and  fun.”  Find- 
ing he  was  not  considered  an  authority  on  art,  Sydney  Smith  eventually 
sent  the  pictures  away  to  another  auction,  but  not  before  he  had  given  each 
a name  of  his  own  choosing.  As  to  this,  Lady  Holland  says:  “One,  I re- 

member was  'A  beautiful  landscape  by  Nicholas  de  Falda,  a pupil  of  Val- 
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dezzio,  the  only  painting  by  that  eminent  artist.’  The  pictures  sold,  I be- 
lieve, for  rather  less  than  he  gave  for  them  under  their  original  names, 
which  were  probably  as  real  as  their  assumed  ones.” 

The  value  of  art  work  is  to  a great  extent,  however,  not  in  itself, 
but  in  the  buyer.  “What  do  you  ask  for  this  sketch?”  said  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds to  a picture-dealer  whose  portfolio  he  was  examining.  “Twenty  guineas, 
Sir  Joshua.”  Twenty  pence,  I suppose  you  mean?”  “No,  sir;  I would  have 
taken  twenty  pence  for  it  this  morning,  but  if  you  think  the  drawing  worth 
looking  at,  all  the  world  will  think  it  worth  buying.”  Sir  Joshua  ordered 
the  dealer  to  send  the  sketch  home,  and  gave  the  sum  which  had  been  asked. 

The  fact  that  a work  of  art  has  fetched  a high  price  at  public  auction 
in  London  or  Paris  induces  many  to  believe  there  has  been  a straightfor- 
ward competition  amongst  experts,  and  that  therefore  the  object  must  be  of 
considerable  value. 

An  impoverished  peer  had  occasion  to  sell  a Louis-Seize  bureau,  and 
called  in  a London  dealer  for  the  purpose.  The  bureau  was  offered  to  the 
latter  for  fifty  pounds.  “My  lord,”  said  he,  “I  advise  you  to  send  it  to  be 
sold  at  auction”;  and  the  advice  was  adopted.  At  the  sale  the  dealer  with 
his  confederates,  porced  the  price  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  bought  it. 
The  bureau  was  despatched  to  America,  where,  mainly  because  it  had  fetched 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  at  a celebrated  sale-room  in  London,  it  was  bought 
by  a millionaire  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  often  discussed  which  is  the  better — to  buy  dearly  where  only 
picked  work  is  sold,  or  to  seek  for  “bargains”  in  back  streets  and  out-of-the- 
way  places.  The  bargain-hunter  has  undoubtedly  the  more  pleasure,  but  in 
the  end  it  is  the  less  adventurous  collector  who  generally  secures  the  more 
profit.  The  money  and  time  spent  in  searching  for  submerged  works  of  art 
must  obviously  be  added  to  the  cost  of  whatever  is  bought  on  such  expedi- 
tions, and  it,  moreover,  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  supposed  treasure 
eventually  proves  to  be  spurious. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  probably  the  wiser  course  for  the  amateur  is 
to  buy  the  better  work,  since,  though  this  is  sold  at  higher  prices,  it  comes 
from  dealers  who  have  a reputation  to  maintain;  for  objects  of  the  sort  are 
usually  genuine,  and  their  value  may  be  expected  to  rise  as  time  passes. 
Naturally,  this  advice  will  not  commend  itself  to  those  to  whom  bargain- 
hunting causes  much  pleasurable  excitement.  Also,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  buying  from  the  more  incompetent  dealers  there  are  some- 
times great  surprises  in  store  for  the  purchasers. 

The  contents  of  a piece  of  furniture  are  often  of  more  importance  than 
the  piece  itself.  The  secretive  habits  of  our  ancestors  caused  them  to  hide 
objects  of  value  and  interest  in  every  conceivable  place.  Notes,  wills,  and 
deeds  were  placed  in  the  stuffing  of  chairs,  in  the  shields  of  pole-screens, 
at  the  backs  of  prints,  in  the  legs  of  tables,  and,  indeed,  wherever  their  in- 
ventive genius  suggested. 

A jeweller  in  a London  suburb  owes  the  origin  of  his  fortune  to  the 
following  circumstances:  Having  bought  a bureau  from  an  embarrassed  cus- 
tomer, he  discovered,  in  the  course  of  repairs,  a secret  drawer  filled  with 
miniatures,  many  of  them  being  especially  valuable.  The  price  paid  for 
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the  bureau  is  said  to  have  been  fifty  shillings;  the  miniatures  were  event- 
ually sold  for  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

It  is  said  that,  according  to  law,  property  obtained  as  this  was  belongs 
to  the  purchaser;  if  this  is  correct,  the  law  should  be  immediately  amended. 

Collectors  should  never  fail  to  remove  an  old  print  from  its  frame  after 

buying  it.  Day  after  day  instances  occur  of  valuable  engravings  being  dis- 
covered in  frames  hidden  behind  the  one  which  appears  on  the  surface. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Grego,  passing  through  a by-street  in  Soho,  saw  in 
a little  rag-shop  a finely  carved  frame  containing  a lithograph.  He  made  an 
offer  for  the  frame  without  the  print.  The  cost  of  the  two  together  was  a 
pound,  and  the  woman  refused  to  separate  them.  As  the  price  was  trifling, 
Mr.  Grego  paid  the  sovereign,  and  offered  the  picture  to  the  woman,  who 
would  not  accept  it.  On  arriving  home  he  removed  the  lithographed  and 
discovered  at  the  back  a splendid  impression  of  the  rare  engraving  after 
Cosway,  by  Conde,  of  Mrs.  Tickell.  It  was  finely  printed  in  colours,  with 
its  full  margin — a print  worth  a very  large  sum. 

How  good  prints  come  to  be  concealed  behind  'bad,  as  happened  in  this 
instance,  is  somewhat  of  a mystery.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed  that 
dishonest  servants  steal  them  for  portfolios,  and  hide  them  in  this  manner. 
There  is  another  possible  solution.  The  good  print  may  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  someone  ignorant  of  its  value,  who,  when  framing  one  which 
he  preferred,  placed  the  former  at  the  back  as  a support. 

The  writer  of  the  “Notes”  in  an  early  number  of  the  Connoisseur  gives 
the  following  account:  “There  is  an  ancient  adage  concerning  the  folly  of 
meddling  with  what  does  not  concern  you,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so 
unintentionally,  not  necessarily  at  disadvantage  to  yourself.  As  a topo- 
graphical collector  I bought  a quite  unimportant  coloured  print  of  Totten- 
ham Cross  in  a frame.  It  appeared,  upon  examining  the  back,  to  be  mount- 
ed upon  a stretcher;  further  investigation,  however,  revealed  that  it  was 
not  the  print  that  was  attached  to  the  stretcher,  but  a beautiful  example  of 
eighteenth-century  needlework — a full-length  figure  of  one  of  those  maidens 
of  the  'period  whom  embroiderers  as  well  as  painters  delighted  to  honour. 
The  proprietor  of  the  print  evidently  thought  more  of  it  than  of  the  needle- 
work picture.  His  procedure  in  placing  one  above  the  other  had,  however, 
served  to  preserve  it  for  upwards  of  a hundred  years,  so  that  it  emerged 
from  its  retirement  with  the  colours  undimmed  and  the  satin  groundwork 
without  even  a fray.” 

A pathetic  case  is  that  of  a destitute  agricultural  labourer,  over  whose 
bed  hung  a frame  which  contained  a valueless  print.  He  was  evicted  from 
his  cottage  for  not  paying  the  rent,  and  the  little  property  he  possessed  was 
sold  by  the  landlord.  When  the  picture  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a dealer  in  a neighbouring  town,  and  was  removed  from  the  frame,  there 
was  found  concealed  behind  the  print  a hundred-pound  bank-note,  which  had 
no  doubt  been  hidden  there  for  safety  by  a former  owner. 

Discoveries  of  the  kind  as  far  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed, 
as  will  be  shown  when  the  secretive  habits  of  our  ancestors  come  to  be  con- 
sidered. Not  so  much  due  to  these  habits,  however,  as  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  English  dealers,  is  such  an  occurrence  as  the  following: 
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There  is  a set  of  coloured  drawings  after  Hamilton  representing  the 
Months.  Recently  a set  of  six,  framed  together,  was  sold  at  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sale-rooms  in  London.  When  the  owner  reached  home  he 
carefully  examined  his  purchase,  and  his  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  sight 
of  a keyhole  at  the  side  of  the  frame.  The  lock  having  been  picked,  the 
other  six  engravings  of  the  series  were  found  in  a slide  which  fitted  behind 
those  on  the  surface! 

The  necessity  for  careful  search  in  lumber-rooms  attics,  lofts,  and 
outhouses  may  be  insisted  upon  here;  also  in  china  and  glass  closets  in  the 
housekeeper’s  room  and  in  offices  of  old  houses,  for  even  now  much  of  value 
is  frequently  found  fhere. 

A ewer  of  rock  crystal  and  silver-gilt,  six  and  a quarter  inches  high, 
the  date  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  1550,  was  recently  discovered 
amongst  the  odd  crockery  and  glass  in  the  butler’s  pantry  at  Beaudesert,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Anglesey.  The  ewer  and  cover  were  subsequently  sold  at 
Christie’s  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  A print  of  “Master 
Lambton”  in  the  first  state  was  found  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  at  a house 
in  the  Midlands;  one  hundred  and  ninety  guineas  were  later  obtained  for 
it  at  auction  in  London.  At  another  house  a fine  William  and  Mary  bed- 
stead was  in  the  servants’  bedroom,  whilst  several  chairs  of  the  same  period, 
covered  with  old  needlework,  were  in  use  in  the  attics. 

In  the  number  of  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle  for  June  6,  182  6,  there 
appears  the  following  paragraph:  “A  discovery  has  lately  been  made  of  the 

chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  celebrated  Tompion,  which  had  so  long  been  lost.  This 
was  made  for  the  Society  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  is  a year-going 
clock.  ...  On  the  dial  there  is  this  inscription:  ‘Sir  James  Moore 

caused  this  movement  to  be  made  with  great  care,  anno  Domini  1676,  by 
Thomas  Tompion.’  Tompion  was  paid  a hundred  guineas,  and  the  clock 
was  eventually,  for  some  reason,  removed  to  the  lumber-room,  where  it  was 
found,  and  where  it  lay  vdthout  a case,  exactly  a century  and  a half.  One 
thing  wonderful  attends  this  discovery — all  the  steel  pins,  on  being  cleared 
from  dust,  were  found  to  be  as  brilliant  as  ever.”* 

*Note — This  interesting  article  was  taken  from  The  Bargain  Book. 
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(An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Elder  before  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Coin  Club.) 


Collecting  in  General. 

Collectors  as  a class  are,  I believe,  somewhat  misunderstood,  and  occa- 
sionally maligned.  The  best  type  of  collector  is  a most  valuable  member  of 
society.  By  the  best  collector  I mean  one  whose  pursuit,  study  and  research 
in  connection  with  his  hobby  have  magnified  his  imaginative,  esthetic,  ro- 
mantic and  intellectual  qualities.  His  wide  and  varied  experiences  with 
various  odd  and  interesting  objects,  and  his  painstaking  care  of  them,  have 
given  him  a remarkable  fund  of  out-of-the-way  information,  as  well  as 
patience,  a sense  of  order  and  practicality.  Contrary  to  current  opinion, 
the  best  collector  is  far  from  eccentric.  He  is  the  finest  sort  of  an  exam- 
ple of  the  cultured  and  refined  man.  Collecting  keeps  people  busy  at  odd 
moments,  and  hence  keeps  them  out  of  mischief.  It  emphasizes  in  no  un- 
certain way  that  keeping  young  is  largely  the  result  of  the  mental  attitude, 
for  collecting,  above  all  other  panaceas,  meatless  diets,  and  physical  exercise 
even,  keeps  people  young. 

I have  for  a correspondent  a man  who  is  94  years  of  age.  At  last  re- 
port he  was  still  riding  a bicycle.  At  this  time  I am  busy  compiling,  in 
conjunction  with  a young  man  of  over  82  years,  a book  on  the  United  States 
Half  Cents.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  at  83  has  recently  said:  “Have  some  special 
interest  apart  from  your  business.’’  Collecting  is  the  interest. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  says:  “The  passion  for  collecting  must  correspond 
with  some  deep-rooted  instinct  in  man.  Children  of  tender  age  often  fall 
under  its  sway,  and  it  is  the  last  passion  that  still  masters  the  very  old.” 
He  once  knew  a collector  who  was  suffering  all  the  ills  that  nature  accumu- 
lates on  the  last  years  of  nonagenarians.  His  sight  was  feeble,  he  was  deaf; 
he  was  often  racked  with  pain.  It  seemed  evident  that  his  end  was  nearly 
at  hand.  His  days  and  nights  had  to  be  spent  in  an  arm-chair,  and  each 
gasping  breath  seemed  likely  to  be  his  last.  To  him  entered  a dealer  of  his 
acquaintance  with  a splendid  K’ang  Hsi  Famille  Verte  vase,  which  the  old 
man  had  long  wished  to  possess.  The  sight  of  it  revived  his  forces,  his 
breathing  cleared;  he  sat  erect  in  his  chair,  and  presently,  in  the  excitement 
of  bargaining,  was  upon  his  feet,  striding  about  the  room.  The  struggle 
and  the  victory  revived  him,  and  he  lived  for  several  years  before  death 
finally  won  him,  and  the  British  Museum  entered  on  its  inheritance. 

The  instinct  to  collect  is  not  on’v  in  many  cases  deep-rooted,  but  1 
venture  the  assertion  that  it  is  universal.  It  is  expressed  in  some  form  by 
every  child  or  adult.  Even  the  poor,  misguided  miser,  who  enjoys  the  sight 
ol  his  glistening  gold  falling  through  his  fingers,  has  a few  collecting  in- 
stincts. Such  as  Russell  Sage  and  Hetty  Green  have  expressed  it  after  a 
fashion.  In  most  people  it  lies  dormant  in  the  sense  that  we  collectors 
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know  it.  Does  not  every  child  have  at  some  time  an  attack  of  the  “postage- 
stamp  fever,”  which,  like  the  measles,  is  often  soon  over  and  forgotten? 
How  to  develop  this  collecting  instinct,  which  is  universal,  is  a matter  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  a matter  for  we  collectors  to  ponder  over  and  put 
into  practical  working  form. 

In  the  world  of  nations  America  is  comparatively  new.  The  lack  of  a 
general  appreciation  of  Art  here  is  said  to  be  due  to  our  failure  to  forget 
our  pursuit  of  the  “Almighty  Dollar”  (two  words  invented  by  our  own 
Washington  Irving).  Do  you  remember  what  Edgar  Allan  Poe  said  of 
Americans?  Listen: 

“The  Romans  worshipped  their  standard,  and  the  Roman  standard  was 
an  eagle.  Our  standard  is  only  one-tenth  of  an  eagle — a dollar — but  we 
make  all  even  by  admiring  it  with  ten-fold  admiration.” 

America  is  undoubtedly  too  money-mad  for  a great  many  of  its  col- 
lectors to  become  connoisseurs  in  Art.  If  collecting  teaches  us  anything 
worth  while,  it  teaches  us  to  appreciate  Art,  Archaeology  and  History.  Are 
these  important  for  us  to  be  conversant  with?  What  does  Emerson  say  of 
Art?  “Art  gives  the  mind  the  same  or  a higher  joy  than  the  sight  of  it 
gives  the  senses.  The  study  of  Art  is  of  high  value  to  the  growth  of  the 
intellect.” 

Balzac  says:  “What  is  Art?  Nature  concentrated.” 

And  Keats: 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever; 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 
A bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and  quiet.” 

Art  and  Archaeology  are  fast-linked  and  cannot  be  separated  from  col- 
lecting and  collectors.  Archaeologists  have  uncovered  thousands  of  price- 
less monuments,  bas-reliefs,  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  have  revealed  to 
us  the  glorious  cities  of  Karnak,  Luxor,  Nippur  and  Thebes.  Lord  Lytton 
says  of  Archaeology:  “It  is  not  only  the  hand-maid  of  History,  but  it  is  also 
the  conservator  of  Art.” 

And  what  of  History,  which  must  be  emphasized  to  all  collectors,  and 
especially  to  collectors  of  coins  and  medals?  Perhaps  Carlyle’s  definition 
is  the  greatest  of  all.  His  words  are:  “History  is  a mighty  drama,  enacted 
upon  the  theatre  of  time,  with  suns  'for  lamps  and  eternity  for  a background.” 
Again  he  says:  “History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies.”  That 
inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote  has  a word  on  the  subject  when  he  says: 
“History  is  the  depository  of  great  actions,  the  witness  of  what  is  past,  the 
example  and  instructor  of  the  present  and  monitor  of  the  future.” 

Lamartine,  the  favorite  French  poet,  writes:  “History  teaches  every- 
thing— even  the  future.” 

The  German  philiosopher,  Richter,  states:  “History,  like  religion,  unites 
all  learning  and  power,  especially  ancient  history;  that  is,  the  history  of 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  youthful  world,  Grecian  and  Roman,  Jewish  and 
Early  Christian.” 

I linger  on  this  subject  of  history  because  so  many  of  our  American 
collectors  are  indifferent  to  it  and  to  objects  connected  with  it.  The  imagi- 
native Wilmott  thus  pictures  it:  “A  cultivated  reader  of  history  is  domesti- 
cated in  all  families;  he  dines  with  Pericles  and  sups  with  Titian.” 
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The  definition  of  Fuller  is  particularly  happy:  “History  maketh  a young 
man  to  be  old,  without  either  wrinkles  or  gray  hairs,  privileging  him  with 
the  experience  of  change  without  either  the  influences  or  inconveniences 
thereof.” 

Many  people  plead  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  collect,  or  what  to 
collect,  but  would  collect  if  they  knew  more  about  it.  Now,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  collecting  is  no  drawback,  but  start  right  in  and  collect  something. 
Knowledge  of  the  subject  will  come  naturally  and  with  experience  got 
through  pursuit  of  your  hobby,  whatever  it  is.  Sir  James  Yoxall  says  that 
most  dealers  in  antiques  know  very  little  about  the  subject  and  do  a lot  of 
guessing  in  both  buying  and  selling.  Of  course,  dealers  are  sometimes 
well  posted  along  certain  lines,  yet  few  of  them  are  well  posted  on  all  the 
objects  they  buy  and  sell.  Collecting  is  an  art,  not  a business.  Some  advise 
specializing  on  one  line  or  one  object;  others  advise  general  collecting,  argu- 
ing that  later  on  when  one  comes  to  sell  that  the  more  objects  collected  the 
more  likelihood  of  the  collection  making  a good  showing  in  an  auction  room, 
thus  attracting  higher  bidders  than  if  the  collection  were  small  and  pos- 
sibly sold  along  with  household  effects  in  a residence.  It  is  wise  to  have 
proper  receptacles  or  cabinets  to  take  care  of  your  specimens,  and  not  to 
overcrowd  your  house.  One  English  collector  had  made  his  villa  almost 
uninhabitable  by  no  less  than  3 8 grandfather’s  clocks.  While  we  may  lament 
that  there  are  not  more  collectors,  still  not  a few  of  them  may  be  found  in 
our  midst.  Among  the  hundred  and  one  things  collected  I may  mention 
miniatures,  paintings,  water-colors,  prints,  books,  pictures,  book-plates, 
metal  work,  frames,  violins,  rugs,  furniture,  canes,  ivories,  jades,  gems,  play- 
ing-cards, lacquers,  coins,  medals,  paper  money,  scent  boxes,  match  boxes, 
fans,  cigarette  cases,  buttons,  clothing,  weapons,  armor,  door-knockers,  cop- 
per work,  stamps,  watches,  china,  beads  and  jewelry. 

Counterfeits  are  many  at  present  and  have  to  be  guarded  against — -old 
brassware  is  imitated  and  sold  in  large  quantities,  paintings,  jewelry,  furni- 
ture, wedgewood,  door-knockers,  toasting  forks  and  candlesticks,  etc.  The  un- 
initiated should  read  certain  books  on  collecting  and  get  posted  somewhat,  to 
guard  against  these  impositions  and  fakes.  Collecting  leads  us  into  many  in- 
teresting out-of-the-way  places,  and  we  have  many  interesting  and  novel  ad- 
ventures. Thackeray  had  the  real  collector’s  instinct  He  slid,  once:  “We 
passed  from  Shepherd’s  Inn  into  Holborn  and  looked  for  a while  at  Wood- 
gate’s  bric-a-brac  shop,  which  I never  pass  without  delaying  at  the  win- 
dows. Indeed,  if  I were  going  to  be  hung  I’d  beg  the  cart  to  stop  and  let 
me  have  one  look  more  at  that  delightful  Omnium  Gatherum.”  Horace 
Walpole,  an  enthusiastic  but  sometimes  impecunious  searcher  after  curiosi- 
ties, wrote  of  the  joy  of  examining  an  antique  shop  and  finding  nothing  to 
purchase.  The  humble  collector  must  not  be  discouraged  if  he  can  only  buy 
a little  now  and  then.  $5  spent  in  collecting  will  give  far  more  lasting- 
pleasure  than  if  spent  on  cigars,  drinks  or  the  theater.  The  latter,  like 
good  or  bad  dreams,  are  soon  finished  with,  but  our  antiques,  and  especially 
our  coins  and  medals,  will  last  almost  forever. 

In  collecting  small  metal  objects  like  coins  or  medals  we  have  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  collectors  of  china,  furniture  and  other  cumber- 
some o!  f i agile  material.  Our  coins  are  indestructible,  and  they  may  bo 
neatly  laid  down  in  small  spaces  in  our  compact  cabinets.  Other  objects, 
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like  weapons  and  manuscripts,  will  rust  or  discolor  unless  the  greatest  care 
is  used.  Owning  a collection  which  is  one’s  own  is  far  better  than  seeing 
another  in  a museum.  A good  picture  in  our  own  home  is  of  more  value 
than  a public  gallery  full  which  we  mav  only  look  at. 

Buying  at  auction  sale  is  extremely  interesting.  In  England  we  learn 
of  some  strange  practices.  Sometimes  a group  of  antique  dealers  will  put 
their  heads  together  and  agree  one  only  shall  bid  on  certain  lots.  In  such 
cases  the  lots  often  go  for  a fraction  of  their  value.  Then  the  dealers  retire 
to  a small  -room  and  hold  a little  auction  sale  of  their  own.  This  is  called 
the  “knockout  system.”  In  a book  sale  a book  was  sold  for  $300,  about 
half  its  value,  and  the  difference  was  divided  between  the  several  conspira- 
tors. Another  group  of  collectors  there,  which  has  plenty  of  imitators  in 
America,  are  those  who  know  nothing  about  art  or  values  and  are  fond  of 
telling  their  friends  that  there  is  not  a picture  in  their  houses  which  cost 
less  than  $10,000.  The  very  rich  who  buy  through  others  miss  about  all 
the  joys  of  collecting.  They  miss  the  picturesque  neighborhoods,  the  quaint 
little  shops  and  the  queer  people  who  own  them,  not  to  speak  of  the  inter- 
esting experiences  of  bargaining.  Not  all  of  the  gems  have  been  picked  up 
yet.  In  coins  remarkable  specimens  are  being  found  from  time  to  time. 
The  European  war  is  bringing  to  light  some  fine  archaeological  specimens. 
Have  you  reflected  that  the  territory  near  the  traditional  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  cradle  of  nations,  is  where  the  English  and  Turks  are  digging  their 
trenches,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  localities,  archaeologically?  After  the 
war  is  over  we  doubtless  shall  hear  of  some  wonderful  finds. 

Coins  and  Money. 

In  coins  remarkable  finds  have  been  made  by  individual  collectors  and 
are  still  being  made.  A gentleman  whom  I know  came  unexpectedly  across 
a very  rare  American  private  gold  $5  coin  in  a little  shop  in  Venice.  It 
was  bought  for  $5 — face  value — and  brought  to  America  and  afterwards 
sold  for  $275  0.  The  rare  $3  gold  piece  dated  1870,  of  the  San  Francisco 
mint,  was  worn  for  years  as  a watchcharm.  Later  I sold  it  for  $14  70.  I 
understand  the  dealer  who  bought  it  got  $2000  for  it  afterwards.  Some 
years  ago  a New  Jersey  collector  took  a rare  early  American  half  eagle  to 
a gentleman  in  Philadelphia  and  sold  it  to  him  for  $9  0.  A few  years  later 
it  was  sold  at  auction  for  $3000.  Coins  and  medals  are  always  worthy  of 
collectors’  attention,  and,  contrary  to  the  crude  ideas  of  the  public,  our 
science  is  in  nowise  an  inconsequential  study — and  it  has  attracted 
many  of  the  world’s  best  scholars  and  thinkers.  Its  close  relation,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.  C.,  with  the  best  in  art  and  sculp- 
ture, and  its  intimate  relation  to  history,  give  it  first  rank  among  the  col- 
lecting hobbies.  Most  Americans  do  not  begin  to  realize  that  coin  collecting 
is  the  hobby  of  aristocratic  Europe.  Kings,  princes,  princesses,  dukes,  and 
earls  belong  to  the  numismatic  societies  and  at  times  are  pleased  to  add 
F.  R.  N.  S.  (Fellow  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society)  to  their  titles.  And 
we  know  that  the  royalty  have  always  associated  with  the  most  brilliant 
men  and  women  of  their  time.  Besides  these,  generals,  scientists,  educatois, 
lawyers  and  artists  of  highest  standing  are  members. 

The  hobby  is  comparatively  new  in  America,  and  its  field  and  scope  is 
hardly  realized  and  is  not  apparent  to  the  layman. 
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Naturally  the  uninitiated  wants  information  on  the  subject  of  numis- 
matics. Let  me  tell  him  first  that  coins  have  been  in  use  for  approximately 
2600  years.  The  wonderful  civilizations  of  ancient  Egypt,  Babylon,  Nippur, 
Thebes,  Luxor  and  Nineveh,  those  wonderful  cities,  each  many  miles  in 
circumference,  accomplished  wonders  in  art  and  lived  in  splendor  and  luxury, 
without  coins.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad  we  read:  “All  the  other 
Greeks  hastened  to  purchase  wine,  some  with  brass,  and  some  with  gleaming 
iron;  some  with  hides,  cattle  or  slaves.”  The  money  referred  to  was  in  the 
form  of  spikes  or  skewers. 

The  first  mention  in  the  Bible  of  money  is  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  in 
Genesis  17:12;  the  next  in  Genesis  23:15.  Abraham  spoke  of  four  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver  “current  money  with  the  merchant.”  But  Abraham 
did  not  refer  to  a coined  money,  for  the  word  shekel  was  a specific  weight. 
In  Genesis  33  we  read  of  Jacob  purchasing  land  for  “a  hundred  pieces  of 
silver.”  There  is  no  mention  of  coined  money  in  the  Old  Testament  prior 
to  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  In  those  early  days  when  history  was  only  in 
its  beginnings  some  strange  things  were  used  in  exchange  and  barter  in- 
stead of  money.  I have  compiled  a list,  probably  the  largest  and  most 
complete  ever  gotten  together,  which  I am  now  going  to  read.  Not  nearly 
all  of  these  objects  or  commodities  were  used  prior  ot  the  use  of  coined 
money.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  used  down  until  very  recent 
times  by  semi-barbarous  or  uncivilized  people.  In  some  parts  of  Africa 
cowrie  shells,  rings  of  bronze,  glass  beads,  and  even  cloth,  are  still  used  for 
money.  Here  is  the  list:  Tobacco,  grain,  fish,  lead  rifle  bullets,  porcelain 
beads,  charcoal,  pottery  discs,  round  discs  of  various  stones,  cloth,  kohol, 
rhea,  leather,  dhourra,  selags,  lances,  axes,  bronze  skewers,  slaves,  glass 
beads,  univalve,  salt,  needles,  incense,  brass  rings,  copper  rings;  implement 
bronze  in  forms  of  razors,  forks,  spades  and  the  like;  model  insect  money  of 
copper,  oxen,  lignite,  coal,  mica,  pearl,  agate,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  jasper, 
native  gold  and  silver,  gold  rings,  silver  rings,  cut  crystal  beads,  arrow- 
heads of  agate  and  bronze,  furs,  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  armor,  tripods, 
wampum  beads,  wood,  paper,  iron,  tin.  platinum,  nickel,  glass,  uncoined 
ingots,  mussle-shells,  beads,  and  so  forth. 

The  earliest  coin  known  is  the  stater  of  Aegina.  It  bore  a turtle  with 
a plain  shell,  while  the  reverse  side  did  not  have  a type,  but  simply  five 
rude  punch  marks.  At  this  time  (700  B.  C.)  the  ancients  had  not  yet 
mastered  the  art  of  making  a reverse  coin  type.  I have  one  of  these  staters 
here  tonight.  Hazlitt  believes  it  was  the  hoarder  who  first  started  coin  col- 
lecting, and  not  the  numismatist.  This  was  caused  by  several  reasons. 
First,  people  were  forced  through  insecure  political  conditions  and  through 
numerous  wars  to  hide  their  savings.  Others,  who  later  became  the  real 
collectors,  put  aside  special  or  choice  examples  of  the  then  current  coins 
for  their  own  pleasure.  The  latter  class  was  gradually  added  to  until  final- 
ly the  scientific  coin  collector  was  evolved,  and  now  we  have  the  finished 
collector,  the  man  of  highest  culture  and  learning,  the  connoisseur. 

American  newspapers,  I regret  to  say,  have  unwittingly  become  me- 
diums? for  the  misrepresentation  of  coin  collecting  and  coin  collectors  in 
America.  I venture  to  say  that  when  the  subject  of  coins  for  collectors  is 
mentioned  to  the  average  journalist  his  first  thought  is  of  a certain  Amer- 
ican coin  of  the  regular  government  series  which  is  valuable  on  account  of 
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its  date.  Practically  every  reference  to  coins  in  our  newspapers — and  they 
are  not  few,  either — are  answers  to  questions  from  the  the  unwise  who 
want  to  be  enlightened  as  to  whether  their  coins  have  premiums  or  not. 
The  early  American  Colonial  series  has  a great  historical  interest,  and  some 
few  of  our  early  .coins  of  the  regular  series  have  even  an  artistic  interest 
apart  from  their  mere  premium  values  to  numismatists.  The  most-talked-of 
American  coin,  the  1804  dollar,  is  a machine-made  coin  of  a conventional 
type,  and  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  in  appearance  from  other  dollars 
which  may  be  obtained  for  from  two  to  five  dollars  apiece.  Yet  this  18  04 
dollar  is  the  coin  which  everybody  has  heard  of.  Verily,  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
was  right  after  all.  We  are  a very  commercial  people.  As  a result,  the 
public  thinks  the  coin  collector  is  a sort  of  poor,  misguided  but  harmless 
crank  whose  sole  object  is  to  search  high  and  low  to  find  a certain  rare 
date  with  which  to  enrich  his  purse.  The  1804  dollar  has  not  a fraction  of 
the  interest  attached  to  the  celebrated  Fugio  dollar,  designed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  dated  1776.  The  one  side  bears  a sun  dial,  and  MIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS,  while  the  other  has  a chain  of  links,  with  the  name  of  a State 
on  each,  and  AMERICAN  CONGRESS.  WE  ARE  ONE. 

There  are  many  Colonial  and  Continental  American  coins  of  great 
patriotic  and  historic  interest.  Massachusetts  is  especially  rich  in  the  early 
coinage,  and  noted  as  being  the  originator  of  the  justly  celebrated  Oak 
Tree,  Willow  Tree  and  Pine  Tree  money  of  silver.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  ex- 
hibit a very  rare  example  of  the  Willow  Tree  Shilling  this  evening,  owned 
by  a well-known  New  York  collector.  You  have  every  reason,  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  proud  of  your  numismatic  history  and  numismatic 
forefathers,  John  Hull  and  Paul  Revere, — for  it  was  Paul  Revere  who  made 
the  Janus-Head  Cent?  I am  not  advocating  the  omission  of  American  coins 
of  the  regular  series  from  our  cabinets,  but  I do  wish  the  Americans  would 
pay  more  attention  to  the  more  interesting  series,  the  Colonial  and  Conti- 
nental. I realize  that  as  Americans  our  national  coinage  should  have  a 
prominent  place,  but  do  not  lose  sight  also  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
collecting  of  ancient,  medieval  and  more  modern  foreign  coins.  The  pioneer 
gold  coins  are  important  and  should  not  be  neglected.  To  me  they  are  of 
more  interest  than  the  regular  series,  because  they  are  associated  with  a 
most  picturesque  and  interesting  period  of  our  history,  and  were  struck 
under  remarkable  conditions  and  in  widely  separated  localities. 

Many  date  collectors  soon  tire  of  their  collections,  especially  after  they 
have  completed  their  special  series.  I have  a great  respect  for  the  humble 
collector  who  sticks.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  several  well-to-do, 
but  spasmodic,  collectors  of  American  coins  of  the  regular  series  have  ap- 
peared. At  first  they  absorbed  every  date  within  reach,  but  later  found  no 
interest  and  stopped  altogether.  This  is  often  the  fate  of  the  date  collector 
of  the  regular  issues.  Do  you  realize  what  the  real  trouble  is?  It  is  the 
lack  here  of  a live  interest  in  Archaeology,  History  and  Art,  hence  a lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  coins  which  are  richest  in  interest.  The  average  date 
collector  does  not  see  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  or  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome.  As  they  look  at  their  coins  they  do  not  picture  or 

n the  advance  of  the  Vandal,  or  the  march  of  the  Hun,  or  the  wars  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein.  They  simply  cannot  get  their  attention 

diverted  from  dates  on  coins. 
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Collectors  of  coins  are  sometimes  said  to  be  born  coin  collectors,  but 
while  the  love  for  the  little  discs  often  starts  early,  at  other  times  it  shows 
itself  late  in  life.  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Bement  found  that  the  study  of  ancient 
Roman  and  Greek  coins,  with  their  wonderful  portraits  of  gods,  goddesses, 
emperors,  kings  and  princes,  with  their  temples,  sculpture,  animals,  orna- 
ments and  symbols,  added  immeasurably  to  his  interest  in  the  study  of 
ancient  history.  He  was  formerly  a collector  of  prints  and  books.  Later  he 
collected  minerals,  and  got  together  the  finest  private  collection.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  after  he  was  sixty,  he  was  shown  a Byzantine  gold  coin  over 
a thousand  years  old  in  fine  preservation.  Astonished  to  learn  this  beau- 
tiful coin  had  cost  only  eight  or  ten  dollars,  his  active  interest  commenced. 
Now  his  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  has  no  superior  in  America.  Mr.  Bement  has  declared  coin  col- 
lecting will  be  his  last  hobby.  Mr.  De  Witt  Smith  had  a most  interesting 
experience.  He  had  been  a lover  and  connoisseur  of  orchids  and  was  at 
about  his  sixtieth  year.  One  day  Mr.  Carl  Wurtzbach  of  his  town  showed 
him  a collection  of  Jackson  Tokens,  and  his  interest  in  coin  collecting  com- 
menced. In  the  few  years  he  lived  afterwards  he  got  together  the  finest 
known  collection  of  American  silver  and  private  gold  coins.  It  was  he  who 
bid  $6100  on  the  celebrated  Brasher  New  York  Gold  Doubloon  dated  1787. 
From  these  illustrations  it  will  be  noted  that  collectors  of  coins  are  not  al- 
ways born  collectors  of  coins.  To  relate  my  own  humble  experience,  I was 
first  a collector  of  tobacco  tin-tags  at  eight  years,  then  a collector  of  Indian 
relics,  then  a collector  of  fossils.  Finally,  at  13,  my  father  gave  me  his 
small  coin  collection,  and  from  then  my  interest  in  coins  was  dated.  This 
was  a great  many  years  ago,  and  I regard  it  was  simply  through  accident 
that  I became  a coin  collector. 

Those  who  contemplate  coin  collecting  or  the  study  of  numismatics 
should  before  they  commence  procure  half  a dozen  useful  and  readable 
books  on  the  subject.  Permit  me  to  make  a few  suggestions.  I have 
handled  several  thousand  different  coin  books,  have  studied  a good  many, 
and  would  strongly  recommend  the  following  to  the  beginner  or  student. 

These  books  are  all  readable  and  interesting.  The  beginner  will  be 
astonished  at  the  possibilities  a study  of  coins  and  collecting  will  open  up 
to  him  or  her: 

The  Coin  Collector,  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

The  Coinage  of  the  European  Continent,  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

Coins  and  How  to  Know  Them,  by  Gertrude  Rawlings. 

Coins  and  Medals — Their  Relation  to  Art  and  History,  by  S.  L.  Poole, 
LL.  D. 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  S.  S.  Crosby. 

Besides  these  books,  the  following  would  be  of  great  service: 

An  English-German  Dictionary. 

An  English-French  Dictionary. 

A History  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome. 

A History  of  Europe. 

A History  of  Ancient  Mythology. 

A Biographical  History  of  the  World. 

A Good  Geography  or  Atlas  of  the  Ancient  World. 
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It  is  a pity  we  have  not  more  of  our  influential  Americans  collecting 
coins.  Recently  the  newspapers  had  an  item  that  Henry  C.  Frick,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  just  paid  $250,000  for  a Rembrandt  painting.  Its  subject  is 
“An  Old  Woman  Reflecting  Over  a Lecture.”  He  had  far  better  put  this 
tremendous  sum  into  a collection  of  not  one  Greek  or  Roman  coin,  but 
several  thousand.  With  this  outlay  for  a single  picture — and  this  is  only 
for  one  of  many  he  possesses — he  could  have  secured  art  objects  not  two 
or  three  hundred  years  old,  but  two  thousand  years  old,  and  in  the  finest 
possible  preservation,  art  gems — coins — contemporaneous  with  the  best 
art  of  ancient  Greece,  actual  coins  handled  by  thousands  of  those  art-loving 
peoples  of  the  past,  many  of  the  pieces  unique  works  of  art  known  only 
through  those  coins,  many  of  them  by  sculptors  the  peers  of  which  have 
never  lived  since.  Mr.  Frick’s  reflections  over  these  coins  we  think  would 
have  undoubtedly  brought  him  more  pleasure — certainly  more  knowledge — 
than  to  behold  the  features  of  an  ugly  old  woman  with  reflections  on  a 
lecture. 

I wish  we  could  induce  fashionable  American  society  to  devote  a little 
time  to  art  coin  collecting  and  a little  less  to  drinking  and  gambling.  Per- 
haps there  would  be  fewer  divorces;  certainly  there  would  be  more  culture 
in  that  circle.  It  is  easy  to  start  a coin  collection.  The  public  is  sadly  mis- 
taken in  its  idea  that  it  is  age  which  adds  great  value  to  coins.  Once  a 
man  showed  me  a small  third  bronze  coin  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
asked  me  what  it  was  worth.  When  I told  him  its  value  was  about  fifteen 
cents  he  nearly  fainted,  as  he  informed  me  he  had  paid  fifty  dollars  for  it. 
Hundreds  of  different  ancient  or  medieval  coins  may  be  obtained  in  good 
preservation  for  under  fifty  cents  each,  while  some  may  be  had  for  under  a 
quarter  dollar.  I have  made  up  a list  of  important  but  inexpensive  historical 
coins  covering  all  the  periods  of  issue  and  many  different  coin-issuing 
countries.  This  should  be  useful  both  to  the  layman  and  to  the  beginner. 
Here  it  is: 

Aegina,  B.  C.  700-650.  Stater  $5.00 

Croton,  600-550.  Stater 4.50 

Athens,  450-400.  Tetradrachm  2.00 

Corinth,  400-338.  Stater  1-50 

Neapolis  (Naples),  350-300.  Stater 2.00 

Macedon,  336,  Alexander  the  Great.  Tetradrachm 2.00 

Persia,  331.  Siglos,  or  shekel  2.00 

Massilia  (Marseilles),  300-250.  Drachm 1.00 

Egypt,  323-311,  Ptolemy  I.  Tetradrachm 2.00 

China,  300-200.  Knife  coin 2.00 

Bactria,  200-100.  Drachm  2.00 

Syria,  121-96.  Drachm 1.50 

Parthia,  B.  C.  75-1  A.  D.  Drachm 40 

Rome,  A.  D.  37-68.  Nero.  Middle  Bronze 75 

Judea,  52.  Mite  i-00 

Rome,  98.  Trajan.  Denarius 75 

Rome,  161.  Marcus  Aurelius.  Denarius 75 

Rome,  244.  Philip  I.  Denarius  40 

Rome,  270.  Aurelian.  Denarius 40 

Sassanides,  300.  Drachm  60 
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Rome,  323.  Constantine  the  Great.  Small  Bronze 20 

Rome,  355.  Julian  the  Apostate.  Middle  Bronze 75 

Byzantine,  395.  Arcadius.  Middle  Bronze 25 

England,  455-500.  Silver  Sceatta 1.00 

Byzantine,  582.  Maurice  Tiberius.  Follis 40 

Byzantine,  625.  Heraclius  Constantine  and  Heraclonas.  Follis 50 

Byzantine,  775.  Constantine  V and  Leo.  Follis 75 

Byzantine,  695.  Justinian.  Follis 35 

Gaul,  700-750.  Stater  1.50 

Arabia,  786-809.  Haroun  A1  Rashid.  Dirhem 1.00 

Carlovingian,  800.  Charlemagne.  Denier  2.00 

England,  840.  Eanred.  Copper  Styca 50 

Germany,  936-73.  Otho  I and  II.  Bracteate 50 

Ireland,  989-1029.  Sihtric  III.  Penny 1.00 

England,  1015.  Aethelred  II.  Penny  1.00 

England,  1066-87.  William  the  Conqueror.  Penny 1.00 

England,  1189-99.  Richard  I (The  Lion-hearted).  Denier 1.00 

Crusaders,  1209-45.  Geoffrey  I and  William  I.  Denier 75 

Austria,  1250-1300.  Denier  or  Gros 50 

Scotland,  1329-70.  David  II.  Penny 75 

France,  1422-61.  Charles  VII.  Blanc 25 

Spain,  1474-1504.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Real 40 

England,  1558-1602.  Elizabeth.  Dated  sixpence 40 

Sweden,  1611-32.  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Or  or  Fyrk 1.25 


From  the  above  list  it  will  be  seen  that  a coin  may  be  obtained  for 
about  every  fifty  years  since  the  beginning  of  coin-making  to  1632  for 
around  fifty  dollars.  In  what  other  branch  of  collecting  can  such  a feat  be 
accomplished?  Many  other  coins  are  to  be  had  to  cover  the  above  periods 
for  even  less  money,  while  if  one  would  he  satisfied  to  accept  coins  in  only 
fair  preservation  the  above  prices  may  almost  be  cut  in  half. 

There  are  other  coins,  almost  without  number,  of  the  greatest  historic 
or  artistic  interest,  which  may  be  obtained  for  ridiculously  low  prices.  I 
have  with  me  this  evening  several  Roman  small  bronzes,  in  truly  wonderful 
preservation,  of  the  Constantine  family,  which  cost  me  fifteen  cents  apiece, 
and  all  were  struck  before  3 40  A.  D.  A middle  bronze  coin  of  the  noted 
Cleopatra  VII  (Marc  Antony’s)  may  be  had  in  good  state  for  about  $2.50; 
a denarius  of  Brutus,  with  the  head  of  his  ancestor  and  name,  for  $2.  A 
most  interesting  coin  was  struck  by  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Julius 
Caesar,  having  on  one  side  his  own  head,  and  on  the  other  a cap  of  Liberty 
between  two  daggers,  and  the  inscription,  Eid  Mar.  A coin  of  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar’s  assassins,  may  be  obtained  for  about  $3.  Marc  Antony  struck 
a denarius,  the  obverse  showing  a galley  and  rowers,  while  the  reverse  bore 
the  Roman  standards  and  the  number  of  the  Legion  for  which  it  was  struck. 
This  piece  may  be  had  for  as  low  as  fifty  cents.  A denarius  of  the  Tituria 
family,  bearing  the  head  of  a Sabine  and  the  reverse  showing  the  Roman 
soldiers  carrying  off  the  Sabine  women,  may  be  obtained  for  about  a dollar. 
The  denarius  of  Julius  Caesar  bearing  an  elephant  and  his  name  may  be  had 
for  $1.50,  while  a silver  coin  with  his  head  and  name  costs  only  $3  to  $4. 
A denarius  of  Augustus,  the  first  Roman  Emperor,  brings  from  50  cents 
upward.  The  Sybaris  drachm,  dating  from  6 00  B.  C.,  may  be  obtained  for 
$4  or  $5.  The  Persian  Gold  Daric,  B.  C.  340,  for  $20  to  $25. 
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The  Argos  tetrobol,  with  forepart  of  a wolf,  about  4 50  B.  C.  for  7 5 

cents.  The  Miletus  obol,  B.  C.  400,  for  50  cents.  A Syracuse  tetradrachm, 

B.  C.  400,  for  $4  to  . f 5.  A Carthage  electrum  stater  with  head  of  Perse- 
phone and  a horse,  for  $12  to  $15.  The  Tribute  Penny  of  Tiberius  for 
$1.50.  A Byzantine  gold  coin  of  a period  when  so  many  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions had  fallen  into  decay  or  perished,  from  the  time  of  Theodosius,  A.  D. 
395,  to  Isaac  I,  A.  D.  1057,  for  from  $2.50  to  $10  each.  These  Solidii  and 

fractions  bore  the  head  of  the  Emperor  or  Empress,  and  the  reverse  either 

a Victory  holding  a cross  or  else  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  copper 
Byzantine  coins  may  be  had  for  from  25  cents  to  $2  each,  according  to 
rarity  and  condition.  Some  of  the  early  Jewish  coins  are  moderate  in  price. 
On  the  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  we  see  reverses  typifying  Judea  weep- 
ing at  her  captivity,  the  inscription  being  JUDAEA  CAPTA.  Near  her 
stands  a figure,  either  the  emperor  or  Simon  who  led  the  revolt.  On  the 
large  brass  of  Titus  we  see  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  begun  by  his  father 
and  completed  by  himself.  A coin  of  Nero  shows  his  famous  Temple  of 
Janus.  The  coins  of  the  early  Christian  Emperors,  beginning  with  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  differ  from  the  earlier  types,  but  bear  some  references  to 
the  former  rulers  of  Rome,  and  hold  a cross  instead  of  a wreath. 


Tetradrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  300  years  B.  C.,  with  seated  figure  of 
the  Traditional  Christ.  (Illustration  is  twice  the  size  of  coin.) 


It  gives  me  pleasure  this  evening  to  be  able  to  illustrate  to  you  one  or 
two  remarkable  facts  showing  the  great  value  of  numismatics.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  conventional  tetradrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
obverse  of  this  coin  shows  a head  of  Hercules  in  the  skin  of  a lion.  The 
reverse  shows  the  semi-nude  Zeus  bearded,  sitting  toward  the  left,  holding 
in  his  hand  an  eagle,  and  the  coin  bears  the  name  of  Alexander  in  Greek, 
and  sometimes  his  kingly  title,  and  various  mint  marks.  These  coins  were 
struck  both  during  and  preceding  his  death.  I have  with  me  tonight  several 
examples,  the  contemporaneous,  immediate  posthumous  and  later  posthu- 
mous tetradrachms.  The  latest  are  usually  struck  on  a broad  flan.  I have 
with  me  a small,  thick  flan  tetradrachm  of  about  300  B.  C.  The  obverse 
looks  commonplace  enough  and  not  greatly  different  from  many  others,  but 
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behold  the  reverse.  My  friend,  Mr.  F.  C.  Higgins,  on  looking  at  this  re- 
verse, handed  the  coin  to  me  and  said:  “Take  a good  look  at  this  reverse 
and  tell  me  whose  figure  that  is.”  “Christ’s — the  figure  of  the  Traditional 
Christ,”  I said.  And  so  it  was.  Here  we  see  the  long  pointed  face,  the 
long  loose  locks  over  the  shoulders,  the  religious  face;  but  this  is  not  all. 
Look  at  the  bird  in  his  hand.  It  is  not  an  eagle,  but  a dove\  The  later 
Alexander  tetradrachms  which  I have  with  me  will  reveal  a totally  different 
and  much  more  agressive  figure  than  the  one  just  described. 

Another  recent  important  numismatic  discovery  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  monogram  of  Christ,  or  seal,  used  by  several  re- 
ligious denominations,  being  formed  by  joining  the  letters  P and  X.  This 
monogram  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  those  of  Mag- 
nentius,  also  on  those  of  the  Empress  Flaccilla,  and  on  the  later  Byzantine 

pieces.  It  has  been  appropriated  by  one  religious  denomination  with  the 

story  that  Constantine  the  Great  was  marching  along  a road  with  his  army 
when  he  suddenly  beheld  a vision  in  which  was  seen  this  monogram  of  P 
and  X joined,  with  the  words  In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces.  This  has  been  given  as 
the  origin  of  this  “seal  of  Christ.”  IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES  is  one  of  the 
curious  cabalistic  concealments  of  the  Gnostic  Christians,  relating  to  the 
Hebrew  letters  JOD  SHIN  and  VAU,  which  first  the  Brahmans,  then  the 
Chaldeans,  and  then  the  Hebrew  kabbalists  employed  as  the  cipher  of  the 
creative  logos,  or  Builder  of  the  Universe.  These  letters  are  found  in  the 
VISH  of  VISHNU,  the  SHIV  of  Shiva,  the  ADON  ISHU,  or  LORD  MAN, 
eventually  called  Adonis  and  Dionysius,  and  finally  of  JESU  in  Latin.  The 
system  by  which  this  was  conceived  and  in  which  it  was  employed,  was 

stamped  out  by  successive  inquisitions.  The  first  letter  of  each  of  the  words  in 

the  In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces  if  put  together  with  slight  variation  from  their 
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regular  sequence  spell  part  of  VISHNU,  one  of  the  Hindoo  trinity,  a word 
hundreds  of  years  older  than  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  let- 
ters were  turned  around  to  make  them  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
final  proof  of  this  numismatic  discovery  is  that  while  it  is  claimed  that  this 
monogram  originated  with  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  Rome, 
we  have  this  very  monogram  on  the  heavy  bronze  coins  of  the  early  Ptolemys 
from  BOO  to  200  B.  C.,  on  the  reverse  side,  near  the  feet  of  the  eagle;  and 
again  on  the  reverse  field  of  the  copper  coins  of  King  Azes  of  Bactria,  who 
reigned  about  120  B.  C.  Mr.  F.  C.  Higgins  is  a well-known  numismatist 
and  writer  on  ancient  symbolism.  I credit  him  for  connecting  these  discov- 
eries. They  are  only  two  of  a great  many  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  by  him  among  the  thousands  of  symbols  which  cover  not  only  coins, 
but  all  manner  of  amulets,  utensils,  sculptures,  scarabs  and  other  objects. 
The  astrological  and  zodiacal  types  and  symbols  are  very  numerous  on  an- 
cient coins  from  the  earliest  times,  attesting  to  the  importance  among 
ancients  of  that  interesting  study,  Astrology. 

I have  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  proper,  for  me  to  attempt  to  review  the 
ancient  series,  which  is  so  filled  with  archaeological,  artistic  and  historic 
interest,  and  is  replete  with  portraits  of  the  ancient  world’s  notables,  and 
shows  their  customs,  proclaims  their  victories,  their  amusements,  and  illus- 
trates their  sculptures,  buildings  and  arches.  Their  salient  points  are  familiar 
to  all  of  you.  So  I pass  on  with  a word  about  the  less  known  medieval  coin- 
ages. We  read  that  after  the  Roman  coinages  depreciated  the  old  pieces  of 
pure  silver  were  largely  used  for  exchange  with  the  barbarian  countries  of 
the  north.  The  early  British  coins  began  to  be  issued  in  the  curious  staters, 
which  passed  also  in  Gaul.  They  vary  in  design  from  a few  dots  or  dashes 
to  the  rude  figures  of  horses  and  heads,  copying  the  late  Macedonian,  Ro- 
man, Byzantine  and  Merovingian  types.  The  small  Scandinavian  pieces 
called  Sceattas  also  made  their  appearance  in  England  after  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Like  the  Gallic  types,  they  bore  crude  dots,  dashes,  semi- 
circles, stars,  and  so  on,  and  later  the  rude  outlines  of  heads,  horses,  birds 
and  serpents.  The  coinage  was  plentiful,  and  the  difference  in  dies  and 
designs  is  remarkable.  The  medieval  Oriental  dirhems,  which  were  issued 
also  in  profusion  and  bearing  dates  and  inscriptions,  were  carried  far  north 
by  the  Vikings,  who  came  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  met  the 
Arab  merchants.  In  this  way  they  obtained  specimens  of  the  early  English 
silver  pence,  and  the  Scandinavians  imitated  them.  King  Canute,  after- 
wards King  of  England,  issued  a plentiful  coinage,  and  his  penny,  bearing 
his  head,  is  obtainable  from  a dollar  upwards.  The  earliest  English  coins 
were  of  gold,  either  circular  or  ring-shaped,  and  had  no  inscription.  The 
first  English  king  whose  coins  are  definitely  attributed  was  Cunobelinus, 
or  Shakespeare’s  Cymbeline. 

The  medieval  European  coins  showed  the  effects  of  the  decline  of  art, 
and  good  portraiture  had  almost  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.  The  medieval  coinages  were  plentiful,  nevertheless,  wretched  looking 
though  most  of  them  were.  On  the  Byzantine  coins  the  types  were  usually 
the  figure  of  Christ;  in  Italy,  St.  Michael;  on  the  Papal,  St.  Peter;  on  the 
Venetian,  St.  Mark;  on  the  early  Norman  and  Hungarian  coins,  the  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  on  the  German  coins,  the  hand,  cross  and  dove  were 
used.  Liege  had  St.  Lambert;  Maestrich  used  St.  Servatius;  Utrecht  used 
St.  Martin;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  St.  Charlemagne;  Fulda,  St.  Boniface;  Lorraine, 
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Cologne,  Berg,  etc.,  had  St.  Peter;  on  coins  of  Hildesheim,  Augsburg,  the 
Virgin. 

At  this  time  architecture  developed  and  became  important  and  the 
medieval  coinages  followed  the  ornamental  into  architectural  lines,  and 
much  attention  was  paid  to  detail.  The  crosses  on  coin  reverses  assumed  a 
great  variety  of  forms  to  suit  the  artist’s  ideas.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
crests  and  shields  began  to  appear.  The  first  coin  known  to  have  had  a 
shield  or  crest  was  the  Gros.  The  earliest  French  medieval  gold  coins  were 
termed  Ecus,  and  the  earliest  German  gold  coins  called  Ducats.  The  Byzan- 
tine gold  soldii,  many  of  them  probably  five  or  six  hundred  years  old  at  the 
time,  continued  to  circulate.  Do  you  not  remember  in  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  the 
reference  to  “Byzants,”  in  connection  with  Isaac  the  Jew? 

The  large  coinage  of  bracteates,  or  thin  silver  coins,  struck  in  wooden 
dies,  made  their  appearance  and  varied  in  diameter  from  very  small  to 
dollar  size.  These  bore  a great  variety  of  types,  including  crude  heads, 
figures  of  saints,  animals,  buildings,  and  the  like,  and  had  a large  circula- 
tion throughout  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  During  this 
period  the  Seljouks,  Moors,  Arabs,  Crusaders,  and  Indians  were  issuing  their 
curious  coinages.  In  Sicily,  about  1220,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  I,  we 
witness  the  issuance  of  the  remarkable  Augustale  in  gold,  bearing  his  por- 
trait bust,  and  an  eagle  on  the  reverse.  This  coin  is  of  about  solidus  size  and 
stands  out  of  the  medieval  darkness  like  the  brilliant  Jupiter  in  a starless 
sky.  Its  art  is  equal  to  the  late  Roman,  and  no  other  early  coin  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  approaches  it  for  workmanship.  Strange  to  say,  it  may  be  purchased 
for  around  $25.00.  Some  of  the  medieval  coins  were  called  deniers,  oboles, 
bracteates,  solidii,  denari,  ducats,  gigliati,  pence,  schillings  and  grossi. 
Great  artists  were  sometimes  employed  as  coin  engravers.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  are  said  to  have  made  coins  for  the  early  Italian 
families  and  the  Popes.  Durer  is  said  to  have  made  coins  for  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Germany.  Maximilian’s  coins  were  very  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting, usually  with  the  full  figure  of  the  Emperor  in  armor,  the  reverse 
showing  him  mounted  in  the  same  dress.  The  early  thalers,  or  dollars,  had 
fine  views  of  the  cities  of  Basle,  Lucern,  Zurich,  Augsburg,  Cologne,  Con- 
stance, Dantzig,  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  Nuremburg,  Ratisbon,  Munster,  etc., 
while  some  of  these  of  the  seventeenth  century  show  harbors  and  cities 
with  buildings  which  are  still  standing  and  can  be  recognized.  The  Aus- 
trian, Tyrolean,  Polish,  Swedish  and  Transylvanian  series  is  large  and  very 
interesting,  with  many  choice  portraits  on  the  thalers  and  divisions.  The 
Saxon  and  Brandenburg  series  is  remarkable  for  variety  and  strong  model- 
ing, with  a wonderfully  complete  series  of  portraits  in  the  quaint  ruffs  and 
dress  of  the  period.  In  France  portrait  coins  appeared  first  in  the  issues  of 
Louis  XII.  Those  of  Francis  I and  Henry  II  were  noted  for  their  beauty. 

Students  of  Heraldry  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  coins  of  the 
later  Rennaissance  period.  Most  of  the  important  coins  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  present  time  bear  a shield  of  arms  more  or  less  elaborate. 
Some  of  the  early  kings  arid  queens  issued  a remarkable  variety  of  coins. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  include  twenty,  ranging  from  farthing  to  the  sovereign. 
Fortunately,  many  of  the  coins  of  this  noted  queen  are  cheap  and  easy  to 
obtain.  They  afford  interesting  examples  of  the  hammered  style  of  money, 
while  her  milled  money  marks  a notable  advance  in  the  art  of  coin  making. 
It  is  possible  to  get  many  medieval  coins  for  as  low  as  25  or  50  cents  each. 
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These  coins  have  been  neglected  by  the  numismatists  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  attribution.  With  a set  of  Thomsen’s  Coins  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a book  of  great  value,  their  classification  is  made  easier. 

I am  not  going  to  touch  on  the  modern  foreign  coinages.  The  subject 
is  too  large,  and  should  be  treated  separately.  This  tremendous  series, 
dating  from  about  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  to  the  present,  embraces  all  coins, 
including  a magnificent  series  of  thalers,  or  dollars,  bearing  prized  portraits 
of  kings  and  ruling  princes  clad  in  high  ruffs  and  sumptuous  dress.  Many 
of  these  are  commemorative  pieces  of  special  historical  interest.  Some  of 
these  coins  of  dollar  size,  dating  over  250  years  back,  may  be  obtained  in 
splendid  condition  for  as  little  as  $1.50  apiece.  In  size  the  coins  of  this 
period  range  from  the  massive  ten  thalers  of  Germany  to  the  tiny 
silver  and  base  pieces  of  Turkey  and  India,  thin  as  paper  and  literally  light 
as  a feather.  The  field  of  modern  coins  is  almost  inexhaustible,  and  their 
prices  range  from  one  cent  to  $65  0 each;  so  that  the  taste  of  all  collectors 
rich  or  poor  may  be  gratified.  As  to  American  Coins,  I have  hardly  touched 
upon  this  subject.  Our  own  Colonial,  Continental  and  regular  mint  series 
offers  a field  of  several  thousand  distinct  varieties  for  the  collector  to  work 
on.  This  series  is  greatly  favored  by  the  numismatists  in  our  midst,  and 
undoubtedly  its  great  popularity  at  present  is  due  both  to  the  large  number 
of  variety  to  be  found,  and  to  the  constantly  increasing  premium  values 
placed  on  this  class.  Many  American  coins  have  doubled  in  price  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  All  coins  are  interesting  and  should  be  studied.  There  is 
much  to  learn  from  them. 


Medals. 

Just  a short  word  about  medals.  This  is  a field  so  large  that  it  cannot 
be  covered;  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  touched  upon  in  an  address  like  this. 
Medals  were  first  struck  by  the  Roman  Emperors.  Some  writers  think  they 
were  intended  to  pass  as  money.  Augustus,  Domitian,  Commodus,  and 
many  of  the  later  Emperors  struck  these  large  bronze  pieces,  usually  with 
the  portraits  of  the  issuing  Emperors.  The  reverses  bore  religious,  symbolic 
or  historical  types.  As  some  of  these  are  found  badly  worn,  it  would  seem 
they  had  passed  current.  All  are  rare  and  valuable.  After  the  Fall  of 
Rome  these  medals  ceased  to  be  issued,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  medals  again 
until  the  time  of  Petrarch.  The  earliest  of  these  are  attributed  to  his 
friends,  the  lords  of  Carrera.  These  Renaissance  medals  are  the  most  not- 
able of  all.  They  are  in  no  wise  plentiful,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  whether  genuine  or  not.  Many  imitations  are  about,  some  of 
them  already  hundreds  of  years  old.  Of  the  numerous  medals  which  ap- 
peared in  Italy  at  this  period,  those  of  Pisano  stand  at  the  head.  These 
medals  were  cast  and  retouched  afterwards.  They  have  a dignity  of  work- 
manship and  strength  of  modeling  which  places  them  second  only  to  the 
best  Greek  coins,  and  ahead  of  the  Roman.  The  Italian  medallists  did  not 
seem  to  always  possess  a sense  of  beauty.  Their  subjects,  like  those  in 
Rembrandt’s,  Van  Dyck’s  and  Franz  Hals’  paintings,  were  often  ugly  and 
unsightly  people,  yet  these  portraits  were  presented  in  very  striking  form. 
The  new  schools  of  Europe  and  America  have  done  much  to  elevate  medal 
art.  Some  great  European  artists  have  appeared  in  Loos,  Dupre,  Wyon, 
Bovy,  Scharff,  Roty,  Marschall,  Chaplain  and  Charpentier.  We  have  several 
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good  ones  here,  including  Brenner,  Roine,  Weinman  and  Swanson.  Many 
hundreds  of  medals  and  tokens  are  extremely  cheap.  One  could  make  a fine 
cabinet  showing  for  a hundred  dollars.  Several  badly  needed  works  on  the 
subject  of  American  medals  and  tokens  would  give  their  collecting  a great 
help. 


Paper  Money. 

As  with  the  early  Colonial  and  Continental  coins  and  medals,  the  most 
interesting  series  of  our  paper  money,  the  Colonial  and  Continental,  is  neg- 
lected. Commencing  with  the  Massachusetts  issues  of  1690  we  find  a most 
interesting  and  varied  series,  with  nearly  as  many  of  the  sub-varieties  as  we 
find  in  coins.  The  quaint  seals  and  mottoes  ring  with  independence  and 
patriotism,  and  the  odd  denominations  occasionally  found  are  of  interest. 
There  were  notes  of  the  values  of  two-thirds  of  a dollar,  half  a crown,  100 
shillings,  4,  6,  8,  20,  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  60,  65,  70,  80  dollars  and  other 
oddities.  These  bills  were  usually  ink-signed  by  three  men.  Some  of  these 
men  were  prominent.  Several  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
signed  this  money,  and  much  of  it  was  printed  by  our  own  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. All  the  Colonial  notes  issued  prior  to  175  0 are  rare,  especially  in  fine 
state.  Georgia  contributes  a very  rare  series,  and  all  dates  to  1786,  the 
last  year  of  issue,  are  hard  to  find  in  fine  condition,  and  command  a good 
price.  In  many  cases  the  paper  was  flimsy  or  brittle.  Those  of  New  York 
colony  are  noted  for  their  brittleness,  and  they  had  a very  hard  circulation, 
being  frequently  found  worn  to  rags  and  fastened  together  with  clumsy, 
hand-made  pins.  The  seals  on  these  notes  are  varied  and  often  were  printed 
in  colors  which  were  remarkable  for  their  permanency.  The  Georgia  series 
from  174  9 to  176  9 is  extremely  rare.  The  New  Hampshire  series  from  17  37 
to  178  0 is  also  quite  rare.  The  New  York  series  is  very  large,  and  I have 
handled  much  of  it  in  soiled  or  ragged  condition.  The  1709  New  York 
notes  are  exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  C.  S.  Bement  secured  seven  or  eight  of  this 
year,  all  different,  and  he  did  not  know  of  others.  Of  the  Pennsylvania 
series,  which  is  the  most  numerous  of  all,  those  issued  between  1723  and 
1 755  are  seldom  found  and  command  high  prices.  The  earliest  Pennsyl- 
vania notes  bore  the  arms  of  the  Penn  family  and  ran  in  denominations  from 
1 to  7 shillings.  Benjamin  Franklin  printed  a great  many  of  this  colony, 
and  these  are  unusually  interesting  on  account  of  bearing  his  name  on  the 
reverse.  Another  very  curious  and  interesting  fact  about  the  Pennsylvania 
money  was  that  while  Congress  issued  notes  dated  as  early  as  May  10th, 
17  75,  or  only  about  three  weeks  after  the  memorable  April  19th  battle  at 
Lexington  Common,  yet  as  late  as  April  25th,  1 776,  we  find  Pennsylvania 
notes  issued  apparently  under  authority  of  George  III,  and  bearing  his  name, 
with  no  reference  to  American  Congress  or  to  American  independence.  Were 
these  latter  notes  issued  by  Tories,  or  by  whom?  It  is  a matter  for  in- 
quiry. The  Vermont  issue  was  remarkably  small.  All  are  very  rare. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Virginia  all  had  issues  more  or  less  numerous,  while  that 
of  New  Jersey,  for  number  of  varieties  and  many  common  issues,  crowds 
Pennsylvania  closely.  “Not  worth  a Continental”  is  a well-known  saying  to 
this  day.  These  notes,  which  the  Government  promised  so  faithfully  to  re- 
deem, in  words  such  as  “The  payment  of  this  bill  is  guaranteed  by  the 
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United  States.”  were  never  redeemed,  so  many  a poor  Revolutionary  soldier 
who  has  risked  life  and  limb  before  British  guns  got  badly  swindled  with 
them.  There  are  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  varieties  which  may  be  obtained  for 
around  fifty  cents  a note,  while  a few  may  be  had  in  good  state  for  as  low 
as  twenty-five  cents.  They  are  usually  of  short  oblong  shape,  a size  conve- 
nient for  placing  in  small  albums.  A collection  of  these  notes  is  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  Several  years  ago  the  finest  collection  in  ex- 
istence was  offered  to  the  United  States  Government,  or,  rather,  to  the 
Congressional  Library,  at  Washington.  A reply  was  received  stating  that 
institution  was  not  interested  and  had  quite  a collection  of  them.  Their 
collection  in  all  probability  was  made  up  of  duplicates  more  or  less  com- 
mon. Next,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  was  written  to,  but  his  reply  was 
equally  unsatisfactory  and  he  was  not  interested.  Then  it  was  offered  to 
a large  New  York  print  dealer,  but  he  could  interest  nobody  in  the  collec- 
tion. Finally  it  was  sold  intact  to  a numismatist  who  realizes  its  full  value, and 
who  will  undoubtedly  ask  a suitable  price  for  it  when  he  sells  it.  This  col- 
lection is  absolutely  unique  and  contains  dozens  of  unlisted  notes.  All 
these  experiences  go  to  prove  that  the  average  American  collector  is  a fad- 
dist. He  and  his  brother  collectors  will  repudiate  anything  the  next  col- 
lector is  not  after  or  is  not  interested  in.  They  collect  only  what  the  crowd 
collects.  There  is  little  independence  about  them,  and  they  never  lose  sight 
of  one  thing — “What  am  I going  to  get  for  it  when  I sell  it?” 

The  Colonial  and  Continental  paper  money  continued  to  circulate  for 
some  years  after  the  establishment  of  American  independence.  The  people 
believed  that  the  Government  would  redeem  this  money.  However,  after 
1800  certain  new  issues  of  local  and  private  scrip  began  to  appear.  The 
city  of  New  York  issued  notes  for  as  low  as  1,  2 and  3 cents.  The  various 
merchants,  turnpikes,  corporations  and  other  concerns  circulated  their  paper 
money.  Those  prior  to  1820  which  were  not  issued  by  the  regularly  estab- 
lished banks  are  very  rare.  After  1820  private  issues  became  more  general, 
until  in  about  18  37  a perfect  flood  of  money  appeared  from  all  sorts  of 
localities,  towns,  cities,  states,  corporations  and  individuals.  The  Chambers 
sale  had  a barrel  full  of  it.  I bought  in  a single  lot  not  less  than  2000  notes 
of  the  early  period,  many  unsigned  and  in  sheets. 

I have  but  a brief  comment  to  make  on  broken  bank  and  other  old 
paper  money.  The  vicissitudes  of  1837,  1857,  1861-5,  and  1873  gave  wierd 
and  strange  values  to  these  bills.  There  was  the  most  ludicrous  fluctua- 
tion. The  slogan  “Never  keep  a paper  dollar  ’till  tomorrow”  was  well  put, 
and  with  the  multitude  of  bank  failures  attendant  on  panics  and  wars  the 
issues  became  truly  “wild-cat.”  A great  many  of  the  broken  bank  bills 
were  skilfully  counterfeited.  Usually,  though  not  always,  these  bore  clev- 
erly engraved,  instead  of  written,  signatures.  The  appearance  of  the  old 
money  was  so  varied  that  doubtless  this  “pushing  of  the  queer”  took  place 
usually  after  dark,  when  the  ink  signatures  could  not  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  engraved  ones.  About  every  individual  in  business,  every  city, 
county,  state,  corporation,  railroad,  oyster-house,  ferry,  bridge,  merchant, 
saloon,  etc.  seemed  to  have  had  at  one  time  its  own  money,  and  the  denom- 
inations varied  from  one  cent  to  $1000.  In  denominations  we  note  a few  re- 
markable pieces  in  the  1,  2 and  3 cent  notes  and  the  city  notes  for  20,  30,  60, 
75  and  90  cents.  Corporations  and  banks  also  had  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $4,  $6, 
$7,  $8  and  $9  bills.  I have  recently  noted  several  very  interesting  signed 
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and  duly-issued  notes,  which  include  the  $6,  $8  and  $9  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Cape  Fear,  N.  C.,  and  the  $9  note  of  the  Bank  of  Richmond,  dated  1840. 
The  latter  is  of  special  rarity.  $5  00  and  $1000  notes  are  extremely  rare. 
I have  a set  to  $1000  here  this  evening  for  exhibit. 

The  earliest  illustrated  notes  bore  usually  the  heads  of  Washington, 
or  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lafayette  and  Fulton.  These  were  the  popular  heroes 
of  the  time.  The  next  innovation  was  the  ancient  train  of  cars.  The  first 
pictures  show  coaches  resembling  the  old  Deadwood  coach,  and  must  have 
held  fully  half  a dozen  passengers  each.  Some  of  the  most  archaic  trains, 
of  the  John  Bull  type,  were  shown  on  notes  which  circulated  up  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  broken  bank  series  gives  a fine  opportunity  to  obtain 
notes  of  splendid  workmanship  and  varied  color  for  moderate  prices.  The 
demand  for  them  has  had  a visible  improvement  in  the  last  year.  The  Con- 
federate series  also  is  looking  up,  due  largely  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bradbeer  in  issuing  his  fine  book  on  those  issues.  When  the  Government 
took  over  the  making  of  paper  money  a multitude  of  old  bank-note  engravers 
went  out  of  business.  A few  of  the  better-known  firms  consolidated  and  re- 
mained, making  bonds  and  certificates  for  private  firms,  but  the  most  of 
them  passed  into  oblivion,  together  with  canal-boats,  stage-coaches  and  the 
antique  locomotives  their  notes  so  often  pictured. 

This  list  of  names  of  a few  of  the  early  bank  note  makers  will  be  of 
interest: 

Baldwin,  Bald  and  Consland,  New  York. 

New  England  Bank  Note  Co.,  Boston. 

Hanks,  Hay  and  Whiting,  New  York. 

Danforth,  Baid  & Co.  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Bornemann,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

James  W.  Albrecht,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Woodruff  and  Hammond,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Edson,  New  York. 

Danforth,  Wright  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  National  Bank  Note  Co. 

The  American  Bank  Note  Co. 

Welstood,  Hanks,  Hay  and  Whiting  Co.,  New  York. 

Rawdon,  White  and  Hatch,  New  York. 

Horton,  Providence. 

Toppan,  Carpenter,  Casilier  & Co.,  New  York. 

Hufty  & Danforth,  New  York. 

Hoyer  & Ludwig,  Richmond. 

Southern  Bank  Note  Co.,  Richmond. 

Underwood,  Bald  & Spencer. 

Evans  and  Cogswell. 

Underwood,  Bald,  Spencer  & Hufty. 

Snyder,  Black  & Stern,  New  York. 

Durand  and  Wright. 

J.  E.  Patterson  & Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

N.  C.  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Print. 

Danforth,  Underwood  & Co.,  New  York. 

Danforth,  Spencer  and  Hufty,  New  York. 
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Keatinge  & Ball,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Robert  L.  Bald  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Draper,  Toppan,  Longacre  & Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

I am  now  at  the  end  of  my  address.  I thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
very  patient  and  close  attention  to  these  lengthy  remarks.  You  have  given 
collecting  a fair  hearing  tonight.  If  any  of  my  words  have  had  important 
meanings,  tell  others  about  collecting  and  ask  them  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
My  final  words  are  those  of  a great  European  collector  who  on  taking  leave 
of  his  collecting  friends  said  that  it  had  been  a great  joy  and  an  abiding 
interest  to  him  to  collect.  It  had  enabled  him  to  help  preserve  some  of  the 
noblest  art  treasures  of  the  past.  It  had  filled  his  recreations  with  interest; 
it  had  occupied  him  for  a while  in  a manner  which  had  at  all  events  been 
harmless  to  others  and  not  injurious  to  himself.  He  had  enjoyed  the  passion 
of  the  hunt,  and  the  trophies  were  not  consumed. 


The  Earliest  Austrian  Thaler. 


Introduction  to  Coin  Collecting. 


BY  FRANK  C.  HIGGINS,  F.  R.  N.  S. 


The  study  of  Numismatics,  so  termed  from  the  Greek  word  Numisma, 
meaning  “legal  money”,  is  the  science  pertaining  to  the  coins  and  monies 
of  all  times,  places  and  peoples,  considered  especially  from  their  historical 
and  artistic  aspects,  and  by  extension  numismatic  science  embraces  also  the 
study  of  medals  and  tokens.  Numismatic  science  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  archaeology,  being  an  unfathomable  source  of 
precise  knowledge  concerning  bygone  persons  and  events,  who  albeit  their 
living  importance  would  have  left  but  few  traces  behind  them  but  for  the 
coins  which  bear  their  names  and  effigies.  The  coins  of  the  ancients  are 
above  all  indispensable  to  students  of  mythology,  comparative  religion, 
government,  the  administration  of  justice,  military  equipment,  commerce, 
traffic,  industries,  literature,  customs  and  costumes  of  long  vanished  races. 
Beyond  this,  the  examination  of  coins  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
history  of  Art  and  popular  customs  of  all  peoples. 

From  this  definition  it  may  be  argued  that  the  additional  questions 
which  suggest  themselves  with  reference  to  the  making  of  coins,  such  as 
their  chemical  composition,  the  variations  in  their  weights  and  values,  are 
unimportant  to  the  collector,  but  in  the  same  time  the  study  of  coins  under 
even  these  dry  aspects  has  furnished  much  valuable  data  to  the  scientific 

s 

world.  The  pursuit  of  numismatic  study  is  also  a most  potent  stimulant 
to  the  study  of  certain  auxiliary  sciences,  such  as  history,  geography, 
archaeology,  paleography,  epigraphy  and  heraldry.  It  is  easy  from  these  con- 
siderations to  perceive  that  the  study  of  coins,  rightly  engaged  in,  has  a 
most  elevating  tendency,  for  but  a moment’s  reflection  is  necessary  to  show 
that  but  poor  success  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  study  of  ancient  coins 
without  the  aid  of  mythology,  or  of  mediaeval  coins  without  comprehension 
of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  heraldry.  Engaging  in  the  study  of  numismatics 
is,  therefore,  an  embarkment  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  the  most  de- 
sirable character  to  the  man  or  woman  of  culture.  So  far  as  young  people 
are  concerned,  all  that  we  have  said  applies  to  them  with  still  greater  force, 
because  the  study  of  coins  furnishes  to  the  young  an  incentive  to  the  pursuit 
of  erudition  unparallelled  by  almost  any  other  motive  which  could  be  sug- 
gested. 

The  old  saw,  that  “there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,”  falls  absolutely 
flat  in  presence  of  the  intellectual  joys  offered  to  young  and  old  by  the  in- 
centive to  research  presented  by  a handfull  of  old  coins,  and  so  great  is  the 
fascination  thereof  that  there  are  as  few  instances  of  collectors  of  coins 
who  have  not  pursued  the  numismatic  hobby  taken  up  in  youth  throughout 
their  entire  lives  as  there  are  many  instances  of  the  collectors  of  stamps, 
minerals,  bird’s  eggs  and  other  classifiable  impedimenta  having  abandoned 
all  interest  after  a comparatively  short  period  of  application.  Another 
remarkable  feature  of  coin  collecting  resides  in  being  far  more  often  a 
source  of  profit  than  of  expense,  for  the  enthusiast  quickly  learns  to  deter- 
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mine  between'  that  which  is  common  and  plentiful  and  that  which  is  rare 
and  especially  desirable,  so  that  given  the  apathy  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants  care  as  little  about  coin  collecting  as 
they  do  about  Shakespeare,  the  opportunities  for  picking  up  gems  in  the 
open  mart  are  far  more  plentiful  than  would  be  imagined.  The  really 
knowing  buyer  is  constantly  able  to  add  to  his  collection  specimens  which 
represent  a more  substantial  profit  upon  his  whole  investment  than  if  he 
were  only  buying  for  mercenary  motives,  and  so  judicious  coin  collecting, 
backed  up  by  conscientious  study,  represents  thrift  and  economy  as  well  as 
pleasure,  culminating  in  the  eventual  dispersion  of  a store  of  treasure  thus 
amassed  for  the  benefit  of  heirs  or  the  collector’s  own  pressing  necessity 
at  accumulative  profit  belonging  to  scarcely  any  other  type  of  investment. 
We  might  demolish  another  well  worn  proverb  by  stating  that  coin  collect- 
ing furnishes  the  most  brilliant  example  of  the  eminent  possibility  of  both 
“eating  one’s  cake  and  having  it  too.’’  Learned  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  ardent  collectors,  and  the  aristocratic  classes  of  Europe  probably 
hold  the  record  for  the  most  scientific  and  far-reaching  pursuit  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  numismatic  science.  To  name  the  great  people  of  the  old  world 
who  have  been  enthusiastic  collectors,  would  Le  to  enumerate  a catalogue 
of  reigning  sovereigns,  great  admirals,  generals,  statesmen,  public  men, 
savants  and  scientists  which  would  fill  a goodly  sized  volume.  Up  to  within 
a few  years,  Europeans  have  probably  led  in  the  domain  of  classic  numis- 
matic science,  but  as  one  after  another  the  vicissitudes  of  life  bring  the 
great  European  collections  of  Greek,  Roman  and  mediaeval  coins  into  the 
marKet,  it  is  noticed  that  the  choicest  specimens  are  finding  their  way  to 
the  United  States,  which  has  always  led  more  especially  in  the  appreciation 
of  “Americana”  as  the  coinage  of  this  country  is  popularly  termed  among 
its  devotees.  To  those  who  might  upon  trivial  examination  of  the  subject 
imagine  that  the  outlets  were  so  carefully  watched  that  it  would  be  almost  as 
impossible  for  the  location  and  character  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  to  be 
unknown  to  experts  as  are  the  famous  precious  stones  of  the  world  it  will 
come  as  a revelation  to  learn  that  there  is  scarcely  an  important  sale  in 
the  country  which  does  not  bring  forward  desirable  coins  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  was  unknown  but  a short  time  previously.  The  value  of 
many  American  coins  have  advanced  as  much  as  four  hundred  per  cent,  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  this  in  large  rather  than  small  figures.  Accidental 
finds  are  as  numerous  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  early  history  of  American 
coin  collecting.  The  writer  knows  of  one  coin  in  particular  which  sold  in 
America  at  public  sale  in  1882  for  $6.60,  and  which  in  Octobei,  1908, 
brought  at  Mr. Elder’s  public  sale  in  New  York  the  remarkable  sum  of  $7  85; 
and  of  another  which  was  sold  for  $9  0,  and  resold  at  auction  for  $300  0.  A 
United  States  $5  gold  piece  was  recently  (1917)  sold  for  $3,000.  The 
interest  attached  to  numismatic  study  begins  with  the  possession  and  exam- 
ination of  coins  of  great  beauty  and  interest  in  fine  condition,  which  cost 
but  little  more  than  their  intrinsic  value  to  acquire,  it  being  possible  to 
purchase  genuine  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  with  fine  portraits  ot  the 
reigning  sovereigns  in  a condition  which  is  most  gratifying  to  the  possessoi 
at  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents  each.  After  the  skeleton  of  a collection  has 
been  formed,  and  interest  stimulated  by  the  acquirement  of  such  low  priced 
coins,  the  collector  will  begin  to  fill  in  examples  of  greater  cost  and  rarity, 
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coming  perhaps  soon  to  that  greatest  of  all  a collector’s  joys  the  discovery 
of  his  best  and  most  valued  specimens  accidentally  in  out  of  the  way  places 
at  as  little  or  less  cost  than  his  most  ordinary.  As  his  knowledge  increases, 
and  a short  of  natural  instinct  for  ferreting  out  bargains  developes  the  pur- 
suit quickly  turns  from  an  expense  to  a profit,  and  in  time  the  sale  of  dis- 
carded specimens  frequently  suffices  to  provide  the  funds  for  a continual 
improvement  of  the  collection. 


Early  Saxon  Coin. 


Numismatics  and  Numismatists. 


BY  JEREMIAH  ZIMMERMAN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Professor  of  Numismatics  in  Syracuse  University. 


I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  things  at  least  in  which 
all  Americans  are  interested — knowledge  and  money — so  I take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  you  will  be  interested  in  subjects  discussed  in  this  article.  I might 
say  that  all  civilized  people  are  interested  in  knowledge  and  in  money,  be- 
cause both  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  very  embarrassing  and  very  in- 
convenient for  any  man  to  be  without  money.  I do  not  mean  wealth,  but  a 
little  money;  it  stands  for  culture,  for  travel,  for  the  comforts  and  conve- 
iences  of  home,  and  you  know  that  our  forefathers  in  this  country  were 
very  much  embarrassed  at  times  because  they  had  no  money,  and  the  an- 
cients were  exceedingly  embarrassed  because  they  had  no  money.  They 
resorted  to  all  manner  of  devices  and  various  methods  of  exchange.  While 
traveling  in  some  of  the  out-of-way  places  in  India  I found  that  people  were 
using,  in  many  localities,  cowrie  or  shells  in  place  of  money,  and  in  Abyssin- 
ia they  made  use  of  salt,  an  excellent  condiment  for  seasoning  food  but  no. 
convenient  for  money. 

Now  what  we  are  to  speak  about  is  not  exactly  money,  for  whilst  coins 
are  money,  all  money  does  not  consist  of  coins,  for  money  existed  before 
the  ancient  Lydians  invented  coin  7 00  B.  C.,  and  we  have  paper  money  to- 
day, which  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  money.  I remember  in  certain 
portions  of  Korea  and  China  I had  to  get  a man  to  carry  the  heavy  case 
along  with  me,  as  it  took  about  twenty  coppers  to  equal  one  cent,  and  twen- 
ty dollars’  worth  was  a burden  for  me. 

I shall  speak  here  on  the  archaeological  values  of  the  coins  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  monumental  records  for  interpreting,  visualizing  and  vitaliz- 
ing ancient  history,  and  investing  it  with  the  human  interest  that  appeals  to 
every  one  of  us.  What  I mean  is  this:  that  it  is  all  important  for  us  when 
we  study  ancient  history  to  see  the  country,  to  see  the  typography,  to  see 
the  relation  of  the  country  to  other  countries,  to  see  and  know  the  character 
of  people  and  to  know  the  chief  heroes,  for  what  is  the  good  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  unless  we  see  it  as  a reality  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
present. 

You  all  understand  very  well  that  the  mind  is  a sort  of  kosmos,  for  in 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  There  we  see  and  hold  our  loved 
ones,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  though  they  may  be  five  thousand  miles 
away,  because  distance  and  time  are  no  barrier  to  the  mind  of  man.  The 
mind  is  all  inclusive,  and  the  world  is  his  who  has  seen  it.  I think  I see 
practically  all  the  world  I have  ever  seen,  the  countries,  all  the  important 
things,  and  all  the  peculiar  customs  and  manners  of  the  people.  I have  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  bringing  them  before  me,  for  “my  mind  to  me  a kingdom 
is.”  It  only  requires  a little  concentration,  and  you  get  concentration  very 
easily  by  exercise  in  training  the  mind  to  grasp  in  detail  and  retain  a mental 
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picture  by  the  use  of  the  imagination.  And  so  my  friends,  I want  you  to-night 
to  try  to  do  this.  When  you  look  at  the  coins,  think  of  the  people  that 
made  them,  the  kind  of  people  they  were,  who  the  men  and  women  were 
whose  faces  are  stamped  upon  the  coins;  I want  you  to  invest  them  all  with 
life  and  see  them  on  the  stage  of  action.  In  my  lectures  in  the  University 
I have  always  tried  to  vitalize  the  ancient  people  of  all  the  world,  I always 
want  to  see  them  and  I want  my  hearers  to  see  them,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  lived,  for  these  features  are  always  interesting  if  you  can 
connect  the  men  with  them.  What  is  the  world  without  humanity?  You 
cannot  think  of  such  a thing  and  sustain  any  interest  in  life  without  human- 
ity, for  what  could  heaven  be,  what  would  earth  be,  what  would  home  be 
without  human  beings;  it  cannot  be  home,  and  so  you  want  to  see  all  these 
things  in  your  study  of  their  coinage. 

The  one  thing  that  is  very  important  and  necessary  in  our  travel  seek- 
ing for  these  coins  is  the  historical  connection.  As  an  illustration:  I went 
out  to  see  Gezer  and  Megiddo.  In  each  instance  I saw  the  eight  cities  that 
had  been  repeatedly  built  over  one  another  and  in  time  destroyed,  and  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  all  was  covered  over.  I went  down  to  the  very 
bottom  where  they  laid'  the  foundations  fifty-five  hundred  years  ago;  I saw 
how  they  sacrificed  men,  women  and  children,  and  I took  one  of  the  bones 
and  one  of  the  teeth  from  the  skeleton  of  a woman,- — for  she  had  no  more 
use  of  them,  and  I wanted  to  bring  them  before  the  students  to  enable 
them  to  see  how  these  people  might  be  vitualized  and  visualized,  so  they 
could  see  how  that  people  actually  sacrificed  human  beings.  In  all  my 
travels  and  in  all  my  studies  in  the  different  museums,  I do  not  remember 
one  single  thing  that  has  enabled  me  to  vitalize  the  ancient  people  so  clear- 
ly as  the  study  of  ancient  coins. 

Now  an  ancient  coin  means  this  to  me,  not  that  it  is  rare  and  is  worth 
$25  at  an  auction,  for  that  is  not  the  greatest  value  the  coin  has  to  me,  for 
it  must  mean  something  very  different,  and  much  more,  but  what  does  it 
mean  in  itself,  what  does  it  teach,  what  is  embodied  in  that  coin?  Take 
for  example  a small  coin  that  I have,  a Roman  denarius  that  was  issued  not 
long  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar.  On  the  obverse  is  the  obverse 
of  Brutus,  and  on  the  reverse  the  famous  inscription  “Eid  Mar,”  with  the 
significant  symbols,  the  cap  of  liberty  between  the  two  daggers.  No  con- 
temporary record  gives  such  vivid  realism  to  that  memorable  event  as  this 
surviving  numismatic  monument,  made  hy  order  of  Brutus  himself  and  thus 
publicly  proclaiming  that  by  means  of  the  dagger  on  that  fatal  Ides  of 
March,  liberty  had  been  secured  for  Rome.  That  historic  fact  of  most  infa- 
mous perfidy  that  sacrificed  the  greatest  man  in  Roman  history  becomes  vis- 
ualized with  objective  realism  as  we  study  the  early  record  stamped  by  one 
of  the  basest  conspirators  upon  this  coin. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  do  the  coins  interpret  history,  but  they 
supplement  some  important  facts  of  history.  I would  remind  you  of  an  inter- 
esting fact  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  pro  consul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  met  at  Paphos  on  the  Isle  of  Cyprus. 
For  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  a controversy  raged  among  the 
great  scholars  of  France  and  Germany;  and  they  ruled  St.  Luke  out  as  an 
unreliable  historian,  for  calling  this  local  ruler  a pro-consul  instead  of  a 
procurator.  Then  they  discovered  a coin  with  the  identical  Greek  word  that 
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St.  Luke  used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  settled  the  discussion 
forever. 

Now  I wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  beautiful  coins  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  every  one  has  eye  for  the  beautiful,  for  a love  for  the  beautiful  is  in- 
stinctive and  you  will  find  it  even  in  the  most  barbarous  people,  as  well  as 
among  the  most  cultured,  and  there  never  was  a people  in  the  world  inspired 
with  such  a love  for  the  beautiful  as  the  Greeks,  and  any  man  or  any  woman 
who  loves  what  is  beautiful  and  desires  to  see  supreme  examples  of  the  gems 
of  beauty  should  just  look  at  a collection  of  Greek  coins.  I have  seen,  I 
may  say,  all  the  large  collections  in  the  famous  museums  of  the  world,  but  I 
never  was  surfeited  with  them,  and  I think  it  is  very  difficult  for  a man  to 
be  a lover  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  especially,  and  not  violate  that  one 
commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet.”  I do  not  wish  I had  the  other  man’s 
gem  of  Greek  art,  but  I want  one  like  it,  or  if  possible  even  superior. 

Take  ancient  Syracuse,  where  I spent  weeks  in  the  study  of  her  an- 
tiquities, for  the  glory  of  that  Syracuse  is  neither  in  her  present  nor  her 
future,  but  in  her  remote  past,  and  among  her  extensive  monuments  re- 
mains that  have  been  unearthed  you  will  see  much  of  ancient  Syracuse.  By 
the  use  of  my  imagination  and  the  background  of  her  historic  past,  I saw 
the  city  rise  before  me  in  all  her  magnificent  grandeur  when  proud  of  be- 
ing the  greatest  city  of  all  Europe.  I began  to  vitalize  and  visualize  the 
past,  when  the  ancient  Syracusans  lived  there,  and  went  to  their  temples, 
forums  and  market  places  where  I saw  the  women  carrying  the  chickens 
that  they  brought  from  the  country  for  sale,  holding  them  suspended  by  their 
necks — terrible  is  that  state  of  suspense  even  for  a fowl — and  then  they 
would  bargain  and  bargain  with  these  people  for  the  price,  and  finally  agree 
upon  a certain  amount  of  money.  How  I followed  those  women  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  saw  them  count  the  beautiful  coins,  tetradrachms  of  ancient 
Syracuse,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  that  genius  ever  created,  and 
how  I wished  I could  have  filled  my  pockets  with  those  coins  at  the  same 
value  of  exchange,  and  then  enjoyed  them  in  modern  Syracuse,  for  they  bore 
the  images  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  Greeks  unlike  the  Hindoos 
made  their  deities  beautiful. 

There  is  a great  deal  to-day  being  done  along  the  lines  of  portraiture, 
for  the  next  thing  to  seeing  a man  is  to  see  his  portrait,  and  I do  not  know 
anything  that  so  visualizes  and  vitalizes  an  absent  person  as  to  have  his  pic- 
ture. When  we  stand  by  the  mummied  remains  of  Rameses  the  Great  we 
seem  to  reach  across  the  intervening  centuries,  and  the  same  is  true  when 
we  look  at  ancient  portraits.  I think  you  will  find  the  oldest  known  portrait 
in  the  world  in  that  wonderful  museum  in  Constantinople  carved  on  a stela 
of  Naram  Sin  about  3750  B.  C.  Whenever  I look  at  the  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  I always  think  he  was  one  of  the  early  Greeks  who  began 
to  shave.  Some  years  ago  I was  asked  to  get  a bill  through  the  Legislature 
to  close  all  barber  shops  on  Sundays  in  this  State  except  in  New  York  and 
Saratoga.  To-day  there  is  not  much  use  for  a barber  shop  on  Sunday  in 
Saratoga.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill  I was  requested  to  deliver  a special 
address  to  the  barbers,  and  with  a view  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  I 
spoke  on  Roman  coins  for  information,  and  they  told  me  who  shaved  and 
who  wore  their  beards,  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mustache  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  beard,  for  they  went  together.  I think  the  Celts  introduced 
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the  solitary  mustache.  Many  ladies  have  asked  how  the  Greek  and  Roman 
women  wore  their  hair,  and  every  one  interested  in  the  way  the  women 
wear  their  hair,  for  much  depends  upon  the  coiffure.  Paris  introduced  the 
modern  pompadour,  but  Madam  Pompadour  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
origin  in  history,  for  the  Roman  ladies  had  the  same  style.  You  will  find 
from  Roman  coins  that  women  of  Rome  paid  most  careful  attention  to  the 
style  in  which  they  wore  their  hair;  they  wore  the  Grecian  knots,  the  chig- 
non, and  they  wore  lots  of  hair,  and  hence  you  see  that  you  ladies  can  get  a 
great  many  ideas  and  a variety  of  styles  from  those  ancient  people,  for  old 
styles  return.  Of  course  the  Greek  women  wore  the  Grecian  knots  first,  as 
seen  on  their  coins,  and  then  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

I might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  portraits  are  not  only  valuable, 
but  the  men  who  made  them  had  a mind,  for  the  chief  die  cutters  did  not 
merely  work  with  their  fingers  and  eyes,  but  they  tried  to  put  the  individual 
traits  and  personality  of  the  person;  they  tried  to  put  some  of  their  marked 
characteristics  into  the  effigy  on  the  coin.  Take  the  portrait  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  To  some  he  was  nothing  but  a murderer,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
great  men  of  history,  one  of  the  men  God  raised  up  to  help  civilize  the  world 
to  spread  the  Greek  language  and  culture,  that  the  missionaries  might  go 
forward  and  preach  the  Gospel  without  being  obliged  to  learn  another  lan- 
guage. You  want  to  think  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  a solider,  a warrior 
but  a brave  one,  going  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  not  ten  miles  away 
from  all  danger.  Follow  him  over  the  Hellenic  world  and  far  beyond,  de- 
feating Darius,  and  then  into  India,  attacking  a wild  Mollai  army  of  five 
thousand,  leading  in  person  and  with  impatience  leaped  first  over  the  en- 
closure at  the  risk  of  his  life,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

Some  of  the  finest  portraits  of  Julius  Caesar  are  on  the  coins.  I used  to 
think  of  Julius  Caesar  as  a wild,  wooly  man  from  the  mountains.  If  the 
modern  men  and  women  of  Rome  were  to  come  with  modern  dress  into  this 
audience  you  would  hardly  look  at  them,  for  they  would  appear  so  much 
like  ourselves  in  general  appearance  if  in  evening  dress.  Now  when  you 
look  at  Julius  Caesar’s  portrait  on  the  coin  I want  you  to  think  of  him  as 
he  was,  the  greatest  man  of  ancient  Rome.  I learned  that  Julius  Caesar 
was  born  on  a certain  day  and  that  he  was  assassinated  forty-four  years 
before  Christ.  I knew  that  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  but  I did  not  know 
where  the  Rubicon  was,  and  whether  great  as  the  Ganges,  the  Amazon,  or 
Mississippi;  for  I did  not  know  it  was  only  a little  stream.  Now  what  is 
that  sort  of  learning  worth,  though  gained  in  college?  You  want  to  see  the 
living  history;  see  your  hero  full  of  life  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his 
powers,  see  the  moral  and  intellectual  influence  that  he  exerted  in  the  world 
and  then  you  will  get  something  out  of  it,  instead  of  merely  seeing  the  brief 
written  account  printed  on  a certain  page  and  near  the  bottom,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

These  portraits  on  the  coins  have  an  additional  value  and  of  the  highest 
authority  in  determining  the  identity  of  many  doubtful  statues,  for  inasmuch 
as  all  the  portraits  on  the  coins  are  named,  we  proceed  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  by  taking  the  portraits  on  the  coins  as  our  standard  in  seeking 
to  identify  the  nameless  ones  among  the  statues,  and  the  result  of  that  final 
appe.'il  has  caused  many  well  known  statues  in  the  great  galleries  to  be 
renamed,  and  the  names  of  some  noted  personages  have  entirely  disappeared 
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upon  the  coins. 

I want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  we  get  from  the  coins 
and  which  is  of  great  value.  Some  time  ago  I wrote  a brief  work  for  a Lon- 
don publishing  house  on  “The  Religious  Coins  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,” 
but  I can  only  remind  you  that  these  people  were  not  only  religious,  but  the 
political  life  of  Greece  was  so  absolutely  identified  with  religion  in  all  their 
institutions  of  the  State  and  home  that  they  were  inseparable,  and  you  will 
find  the  images  of  their  gods  stamped  upon  the  coins. 

I will  give  you  an  example  of  a lesson  learned  when  I was  a student  in 
the  theological  seminary.  I learned  that  the  Jews  had  to  give  a half  shekel 
annually  towards  the  support  of  their  temple  in  Jerusalem,  but  I did  not 
learn  why  they  were  never  allowed  to  give  two  drachma  or  two  of  the  cur- 
rent denarii  of  the  Romans  of  the  same  value,  but  their  coins  taught  me 
that  it  was  because  on  these  coins  they  had  the  image  of  their  gods,  and  it 
would  have  been  a sacrifice  for  a pious  Jew  to  put  money  into  the  treasury 
for  the  holy  temple  stamped  with  the  image  of  pagan  gods.  The  early 
Christians  had  to  take  the  money  that  bore  the  images  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses and  some  of  the  emperors  who  had  cruelly  persecuted  them,  but 
necessity  compelled  them  to  accept  the  money  that  bore  the  offensive  effigies. 

I remember  a few  years  ago  when  a president  removed  the  inscription 
“In  God  We  Trust,”  so  there  might  be  room  for  more  feathers  on  the  eagle 
— there  are  too  many  feathers  on  that  particular  eagle  and  the  coins  of  the 
ancients  bore  far  better  eagles  many  centuries  ago.  I heard  of  a minister 
with  punctilious  scruples  who  received  two  hundred  dollars  in  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces,  but  he  only  took  five  of  them  which  bore  the  inscription,  “In 
God  We  Trust,”  and  he  said  he  would  rather  be  excused  from  taking  the 
others  because  of  the  omitted  legend.  Think  if  he  had  lived  in  the  times 
of  the  early  Christians  when  they  had  to  take  money  with  the  images  of  the 
pagan  gods. 

It  was  a grievous  calamity  that  befell  the  Jews  when  their  city  and 
temple  were  destroyed  in  the  year  70,  but  a gross  insult  was  added  to  that 
injury  when  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  his  successors  for  many  years 
imposed  upon  them  a special  tribute  for  rebuilding  and  maintaining  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolines  in  Rome.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  Jews,  in 
whatever  country  they  might  be,  to  pay  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  two 
drachma,  or  two  denarii,  the  equivalent  of  the  half-shekel  that  they  had 
hitherto  paid  to  the  support  of  their  holy  temple  in  Jerusalem.  To  the 
pious  Jew  this  was  a quasi  enforced  idolatry,  and  many  were  the  efforts  at 
times  to  escape  it. 

We  can  easily  understand  what  a shocking  outrage  this  must  have  been 
to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  greviously  oppressed  Jews,  who,  suffering 
from  the  loss  of  their  temple  and  worship,  were  now  forced  to  do  what 
seemed  like  the  very  climax  of  sacrilege;  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
temple  and  its  worship  the  very  name  of  which  was  an  abhorrence  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  seems  to  rise  again 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  distant  centuries,  and  give  us  vivid  and  realistic 
impressions  of  the  political  and  religious  state  of  the  Jew  in  his  relation  to 
the  Gentile  world,  as  we  study  one  of  the  coins  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  or  Dom- 
itian  that  bears  an  excellent  representation  of  this  most  venerated  building 
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in  Rome  for  the  Romans,  but  the  most  profane  to  the  faithful  Hebrew.  But 
how  different  this  coin  appeared  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  op- 
pressed Jew  as  he  looked  upon  it;  for  it  was  inseparable  from  the  saddest 
associations,  and  many  suffered  shameful  humiliations  from  the  severe  and 
revolting  measures  enforced  by  Domitian.  On  the  accession  of  the  humane 
Nerva,  however,  the  most  disgraceful  usages  and  malicious  perversions  of 
justice  in  gaining  the  necessary  information  for  imposing  the  tax  were  abol- 
ished. The  Roman  Senate  struck  a special  coin  on  which  they  commemo- 
rated this  noble  act,  thus  making  it  a most  interesting  historical  monu- 
ment. Nothing  makes  those  distant  times  so  real  and  brings  them  so  near 
as  when  I study  attentively  these  contemporaneous  coins,  for  they  are  also 
contemporaneous  and  unrevised  monuments. 

We  talk  about  political  corruption,  it  is  pretty  bad  to-day,  but  it  has 
been  bad  in  the  past  and  even  worse,  for  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of 
graft,  although  I think  they  are  coming  up  to  it  in  New  York.  But  think  of 
the  audacious  political  corruption  among  the  ancient  Romans.  What  if  the 
city  officials  and  police  should  sell  the  city  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  as  the  praetorian  guard  at  Rome  sold  the  Roman  Empire  to  Didius 
Julianus.  I see  all  this  when  I study  his  portrait  on  his  coins,  where  he  is 
still  styled  as  Rector  Debis. 

There  are  a great  many  people  who  are  interested  in  coins  and  I have 
met  many  of  the  leading  dealers  of  the  world  who  are  well  known  and  re- 
liable, but  some  unscrupulous  ones  should  put  out  a red  light  to  warn  noth- 
ing but  experts  to  buy.  All  counterfeiters  should  be  jailed,  for  some  are  so 
cunning  in  the  art  that  they  can  deceive  the  very  elect.  I would  like  to  warn 
all  collectors  against  frauds,  at  home  or  abroad;  for  whilst  it  is  true,  as  Pope 
declared:  “An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God”,  it  is  also  true  that 
a dishonest  man  is  one  of  the  meanest  wrecks  of  man’s  own  undoing,  and 
of  this  class  few  fall  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  numismatist  than  the 
counterfeiter  and  seller  of  counterfeit  coins,  for  he  is  so  base  as  to  counter- 
feit the  very  images  of  the  deities  of  the  pantheon  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  by  placing  the  fabrications  upon  his  cunning  art  he  would  seem 
to  appeal  to  them  as  a warrant  for  their  genuineness  and  thereby  deceive 
at  times  not  merely  the  novice  but  he  has  even  taken  some  experts,  and 
gained  entrance  into  museums.  These  spurious  coins  are  produced  in  Italy 
as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  some  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  “made  in 
Germany.”  1 recall  an  interview  that  I had  with  a small  dealer  of  this  class 
on  the  isle  of  Sicily,  that  paradise  of  the  unscrupulous  counterfeiters.  His 
face  bore  a sinister  look  and  I suspected  him  as  much  as  I did  his  coins  and 
when  I told  him  that  they  were  false,  he  assumed  a distressed  look  and  plac- 
ing his  hand  over  his  heart  he  moaned:  “my  honor.”  I replied,  “do  not  put 
your  hand  there  for  you  will  not  find  it  in  that  locality.”  He  remained  as 
silent  as  the  effigies  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  he  had  recently  stamped 
upon  his  base  coins  and  I withdrew. 

To  make  the  study  of  coins  interesting  I would  not  buy  one  thousand 
coins  at  a time.  I had  a friend  who  bought  $1,000  worth  and  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  them,  hence  he  never  got  anything  out  of  them  until 
he  sold  them.  Learn  to  know  every  man  mentioned  in  your  collection. 
Study  and  see  the  character  of  that  man,  and  then  always  fill  out  the  gal- 
lery of  portraits  with  human  interest  and  try  to  show  their  relation  to  the 
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present  life.  This  will  require  the  eyes  and  the  mind,  but  you  will  get  ten 
times  as  much  out  of  your  coins  than  if  you  can  merely  say  that  I have  so 
many  coins  and  that  I paid  ten  dollars  for  that  cent,  and  forty  dollars  for 
that  cent.  Study  the  piece  in  all  its  bearings  and  get  all  you  can  out  of  it, 
for  some  of  the  smallest  things  are  full  of  significance  but  whatever  you  do 
in  this  line  of  study  of  coins,  make  it  a point  to  see  the  times  and  the  chief 
actors,  and  if  an  American  cent  know  all  about  the  leading  men  connected 
with  that  date,  make  them  interesting;  and  may  God  bless  and  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  of  your  through  the  science  of  Numismatics. 


“Why  Collect  Coins?” 


BY  HARRY  EARL  MONTGOMERY. 

Member  of  The  American  Numismatic  Association. 

(Address  delivered  before  the  Rochester  Numismatic  Association.) 


A few  weeks  ago  a man  who  is  the  president  of  a National  bank,  a 
trustee  of  an  historical  society  and  an  officer  of  an  archaeological  associa- 
tion, asked  me  this  question:  “What  sense  is  there  in  collecting  coins?” 

This  question,  as  undoubtedly  you  have  learned  by  experience,  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one  to  be  asked  even  by  men  who  are  classed  as  intel- 
ligent. In  my  reply,  I endeavored  to  convince  my  friend  that  coins  are  the 
most  unerring  and  best  preserved  monuments  of  the  ancient  world  and  are 
historical  records  of  supreme  value,  telling  as  they  do  of  vanished  cities  long 
forgotten;  giving  portraits  and  names  of  rulers  otherwise  unknown,  and 
standing  as  reflections  of  the  time  and  country  that  issued  them;  that  they 
reveal  the  religious  belief  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  record  the  changing 
religious  views  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  during  the  last  2500  years; 
that  ancient  and  modern  coins  illustrate  the  history  of  art  from  its  earliest 
stages  of  development  to  its  highest  excellence,  thence  to  its  gradual  decline 
and  almost  total  eclipse  during  the  darkness  and  turmoil  of  the  middle  ages 
and  to  its  rise  since  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance;  and  in  short,  that  coins 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  historian,  the  student  of  comparative  re- 
ligion, the  artist,  the  poet,  the  architect,  and  the  man  of  letters. 

After  parting  from  my  friend,  and  being  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way 
I had  answered  him,  I began  to  ponder  the  question,  “What  sense  is  there  in 
collecting  coins?”  And  from  my  reading  of  biographies,  my  acquaintance 
with  men,  and  my  knowledge  of  life,  I came  first  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
order  for  a man  to  fully  enjoy  his  earthly  existence  he  must  have  a hobby. 

Wealth  and  leisure,  the  combination  which  the  world  deems  the  source 
of  happiness,  in  reality,  as  we  well  know,  brings  but  little  joy,  unless  the 
activities  of  the  mind,  body  and  spirit  are  continually  engaged  in  riding  a 
hobby. 

Not  long  ago,  the  president  of  one  of  our  largest  “trusts”  was  obliged 
to  undergo  a serious  operation.  Though  the  operation  was  successful  the 
strain  so  weakened  the  man’s  heart  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office 
and  give  up  active  business.  His  physician  gave  him  this  advice;  “You  will 
never  regain  your  strength  or  enjoy  life  until  you  choose  a hobby  and  ride  it 
hard.  It  will  make  no  difference  what  hobby  you  adopt,  but  a hobby  you 
must  have  if  you  are  to  find  health  and  happiness.”  This  millionaire  failed 
to  take  his  physician’s  advice,  and  having  no  business  to  occupy  his  mind 
save  the  cutting  of  coupons  quarterly,  is  today  one  of  the  most  restless,  dis- 
contented and  unhappy  of  men. 

The  business  or  professional  man  who  has  no  special  interest  outside 
of  his  daily  work  is  apt  to  find  as  the  years  pass  and  the  silvery  locks  ap- 
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pear,  that  life  becomes  gray,  dull  and  uninteresting.  A few  years  ago,  a 
man  just  past  middle  life,  who,  having  amassed  a fortune  and  feeling  no 
longer  the  pressing  need  of  close  application  to  business,  said  to  me:  “I 
would  give  $10,000  if  I could  get  a hobby  and  ride  it  as  enthusiastically  as 
you  ride  yours,  but  I don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  become  interested  in  any- 
thing.” It  was  but  two  years  from  that  time  when  this  man,  who  possessed 
wealth  and  a civic  and  social  position  of  prominence,  was  found  dead  in 
bed  as  a result  of  a self-administered  drug.  If  I had  been  asked  to  write 
his  epitaph,  it  would  have  been:  ‘‘Having  no  hobby  to  ride,  he  found  life 
not  worth  the  living.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a man  with  a hobby  is  too  busy  to  be  unhappy  and 
has  no  time  for  ennui  or  the  blues.  As  soon  as  his  day’s  work  is  done,  with 
a leap  and  a bound,  he  jumps  onto  his  hobby,  and  with  cheer  in  his  heart 
and  enthusiasm  stirring  his  blood,  he  enjoys  a fore-taste  of  heavenly  bliss 
as  he  rides  to  his  castle  in  Spain. 

One  of  the  most  contented  and  happy  men  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  know  intimately  was  a man  descending  the  slopes  of  life,  yet  active  in 
the  affairs  of  business  and  an  enthusiastic  rider  of  a hobby — the  collecting 
of  autographs,  portraits  and  books  of  and  relating  to  Robert  Burns  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  His  life  was  lived  according  to  schedule:  he  arose  at 
6:30;  was  in  his  library  with  his  collections  until  the  8:00  o’clock  breakfast 
was  served;  at  9:00  was  at  his  desk  in  his  store  where  he  remained  until 
5:30;  after  his  6:00  o’clock  dinner  he  mounted  his  hobby  and  rode  until 
8:30.  when  he  joined  his  wife  to  be  her  companion  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  demons  of  unrest,  discontent  and  unhappiness 
found  no  lodging  place  in  this  man’s  mind? 

No  careful  student  can  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  an  unsatisfied 
and  unhappy  life  is  a ‘‘hobbyless”  life  and  that  the  way  to  find  happiness  is 
to  get  a hobby  and  ride  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  your  being. 

Since,  therefore,  a hobby  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  the 
next  point  I considered  was,  whether  my  hobby,  the  collecting  of  coins,  is  a 
worthy  one,  and  if  I had  gained  from  my  collection  and  their  study  an  ade- 
quate return  for  the  time  and  money  expended.  While  admitting  that  I had 
obtained  quite  a collection  of  the  dry  facts  of  history  and  a slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  religious  beliefs  of  the  ancient  peoples,  and  with  the 
rise,  the  glory,  and  the  decline  of  art,  I began  to  question  whether  I had 
learned  from  my  hobby  any  lessons  which  enable  me  to  look  at  life  more 
sanely,  to  study  important  questions  more  intelligently,  and  to  lead  a fuller 
and  a better  life. 

Tonight,  I shall  recount  to  you  some  of  the  lessons  I have  learned  from 
a study  of  the  coins  in  my  collection  in  order  to  see  whether  you  agree  with 
me  in  the  conclusion  at  which  I have  arrived.  If  there  s a hand  alone 
there  is  produced  a low  grade  machine;  if  it  is  the  mind  alone,  there  is 
a social  mind,  a working  hand,  and  a directing  heart,  a city,  a state,  or  a 
nation  can  grow  great  and  remain  great  only  when  it  fully  develops  its 
intellectual  capacity,  its  industrial  and  commercial  life,  and  its  religious 
spirit. 

The  symbol  of  the  man-headed  bull,  typifying  the  union  of  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  power,  was  adopted  for  their  civic  emblem  by 
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Neapolis,  Gela,  Hyria  and  other  ancient  pagan  cities  of  Greece  as  it  em- 
bodied their  ideal  of  the  requisites  of  good  citizenship;  and  today,  all  that 
remains  of  those  beautiful  cities  are  a few  broken  columns,  a noble  statue 
or  two,  and  the  coins  stamped  with  the  man-headed  bull.  Therefore  unless 
a nation  recognizes  this  fact  and  provides  for  the  three-fold  development  of 
her  citizens  her  ultimate  fate  will  be  that  which  befell  those  magnificent 
city-states  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  way  in  which  a state  should  develop  her  citizens  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  development  in  the  making  of  money.  When  only  one  side  of  a coin 
was  stamped,  you  know  how  unattractive  was  the  piece;  when  but  the  two 
sides  were  stamped,  how  seldom  was  the  design  well  centered  or  the  lines 
distinct,  and  how  the  rough  and  uneven  edges  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
piece;  and  that  it  was  only  when  a ring  or  collar  was  invented  to  surround 
the  disk  or  ball  of  metal  to  hold  true  the  stamping  of  the  sides,  to  make 
circular  the  coin,  and  to  ornament  the  edge,  a perfect  coin  was  produced. 

If  but  one  side  of  a man’s  nature  is  developed  the  result  will  resemble 
that  of  the  early  coins  of  Aegina,  Crotona,  Persia,  Sardis  and  Thebes — un- 
shapely disks,  with  one  side  but  fairly  attractive  and  the  rest  of  the  coin  re- 
pellant.  It  matters  not  which  side  of  a man  is  developed;  if  it  is  the  hand 
alone  there  is  produced  grade  machine;  if  it  is  the  mind  alone,  there  is 
produced  an  abnormal  being;  if  it  is  the  heart  alone,  there  is  produced  a 
weakling.  If  only  two  sides  of  a man  are  developed,  the  result  may  be  as 
beautiful  and  effective  as  some  of  the  Syracusan  coins  made  from  35  0 to  3 00 
B.  C.;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  great  mass  of  men  will  be  as  imperfect  as 
were  the  great  mass  of  the  coins  made  before  the  third  stage  of  develop- 
ment was  reached. 

What  a vast  improvement  there  would  have  been  to  those  wondrously 
beautiful  medallic  co  ns  of  Kiimon  of  Syracuse  if  the  ring  or  collar  had  been 
used  to  make  round  the  coin  and  even  and  smooth  the  edge? 

The  boy  requires  more  training  than  he  receives  in  our  schools  today; 
he  needs  the  collar  of  spiritual  development  to  guide  the  development  of 
the  physical  and  intellecutal  qualities  in  order  to  make  symmetrical  the 
full  grown  man. 

The  second  lesson  learned  was,  that  unless  a nation  treats  its  colonial 
possessions  with  the  same  consideration  accorded  its  own  citizens,  the  time 
is  sure  to  come  when  the  colonies  will  be  freed  from  her  control. 

After  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army  In 
A.  D.  7 0 the  Emperor  Tiberius  celebrated  the  event  by  minting  coins  for 
circulation  among  the  conquered  Jews.  These  coins,  it  will  be  recalled,  had 
on  their  obverse  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  with  a list  of  his  titles,  and  on 
the  reverse  a Judean  palm  under  which  sat  a weeping  woman  with  head 
bowed  in  her  hands  while  a Roman  centurion  stood  guard  over  her.  Fearing 
that  the  symbolism  of  the  weeping  woman  under  the  Judean  palm  with  the 
guarding  Roman  centurion  at  her  side  might  not  be  rightly  interpreted  by 
the  conquered  nation  under  subjection  to  Rome,  the  Emperor  had  placed 
about  the  design  the  words  ‘‘Judaea  Capta”. 

In  this  manner  Rome  expressed  her  attitude  toward  the  conquered 
nation,  and  compelled  the  Jews  in  all  their  business  transactions  to  handle 
money  which  was  a constant  reminder  of  the  fact  that  they  were  under 
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Roman  rule  and  that  Rome  considered  them  as  her  prisoners  and  intended 
to  treat  them  as  captives. 

A few  years  earlier  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  same  treatment 
was  accorded  the  conquered  Egyptians,  and  these  subject  people  were  obliged 
to  use  money  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  portraits  of  Augustus  and  Agrippi, 
and  on  the  reverse  a crocodile,  the  symbol  of  Egypt,  chained  to  a tree. 

Rome  lost  both  Judaea  and  Egypt,  and  the  nations  of  today  will  lose 
their  colonies  if  they  treat  their  colonial  subjects  as  Rome  treated  hers. 

What  an  important  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  the  motto  placed  on  the 
first  coin  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  8,  1787,  a resolution  was  passed  directing  the 
board  of  treasury  to  issue  a copper  coin  having  on  one  side  “thirteen  circles 
linked  together  and  a small  circle  in  the  middle,  with  the  words  ‘United 
States’  round  it;  and  in  the  center,  the  words  ‘we  are  one’;  on  the  other 
side,  a dial  with  the  hours  expressed  on  the  face  of  it;  a meridian  Sun  above, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  word  ‘Fugio’  and  on  the  other  ‘1787’;  below  the 
dial,  the  words  ‘Mind  your  Business’.’’ 

This  was  the  motto  adopted  by  David  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia  when 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  who  by  adhering  closely  to  it — mind- 
ing his  own  business  and  not  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  others — became 
one  of  the  greatest  scientists  and  philosophers  of  his  day. 

As  that  rule  of  action  enabled  Rittenhouse  to  become  a great  man,  our 
forefathers  concluded  that  should  our  government  adopt  the  same  rule,  our 
Nation  likewise  would  grow  great. 

It  was  thus  that  our  newly  organized  Republic  gave  notice  to  the  world 
that  it  intended  to  mind  its  own  business  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  bus- 
iness of  other  nations.  President  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  re- 
iterated this  same  sentiment  when  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  upbuilding  of  the  United  States  and  to  refrain  from  making 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations.  And  so  long  as  our  government 
has  observed  its  first  motto,  it  has  provoked  no  trouble  nor  assumed  obliga- 
tions entailing  disturbance,  expense,  or  threatening  war;  and  the  lesson  for 
our  statesmen  to  learn  today  is,  that  our  country  can  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity within  its  borders  and  cordial  friendly  relationship  with  other  nations 
only  when  it  strictly  adheres  to  the  motto  placed  on  the  first  coin  of  the 
United  States,  “Mind  your  Business.” 

Another  lesson  learned  was,  that  without  a personal  investigation  it  is 
unwise  to  accept  tradition  or  even  common  opinion  regarding  the  men  and 
women  of  history.  For  example,  both  tradition  and  common  opinion  assert 
that  Cleopatra  was  a woman  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  unrivalled  physical 
charms;  yet,  we  who  are  familiar  with  her  portrait  as  it  appears  on  her 
coins,  know  how  false  is  such  tradition,  how  erroneous  is  such  opinion. 
When  we  examine  a coin  struck  under  her  direction,  we  may  assume,  and  I 
believe  properly  so,  that  the  portrait  is  not  unflattering,  and  though  the  face 
that  we  see  is  intelligent,  it  fails  to  justify  her  reputation  for  the  possession 
of  such  beauty  as  to  have  fascinated  Julius  Caesar  and  ruined  Marc  Antony. 
“When  we  view  her  features,”  said  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  “we  are  nearly  be- 
trayed into  suggesting  that  it  must  have  been  in  her  manner  that  much  of 
her  charm  lay.” 
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Those  of  us  whose  mental  pictures  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  heroes  have  been  obtained  from  marble  works  of  art  and  from  the 
writings  of  the  Grecian  poets,  will  be  somewhat  startled  and  considerably 
disillusioned  when  we  examine  the  coins  bearing  portraits  of  the  rulers  of 
the  third  and  second  centuries  before  Christ.  Instead  of  god-like  features, 
we  will  find  the  commonplace  countenances  of  the  average  men  of  today; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  inscription,  King  of  Bithynia,  of  Pergamum,  of 
Macedonia,  of  Syria,  or  of  Egypt,  there  will  be  nothing  to  recall  the  so- 
called  Golden  Age  when  the  men  were  supposed  to  resemble  the  Gods. 

When  we  take  up  a medal  having  on  one  side  the  picture  of  a young 
man  standing  in  the  blazing  sun  splitting  rails,  encircled  with  the  words 
“The  Rail  Splitter  of  1830”  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  bust  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  words  “President  of  the  United  States  1861,”  we  learn  the 
important  lesson  that  in  this  American  Republic  a man  is  not  precluded  be- 
cause of  his  poverty  and  privations  from  rising  to  occupy  the  most  exalted 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  nation;  that  man  is  of  more  importance  than  his 
conditions;  that  man  commands  his  own  destiny;  that  all  achievements  are 
possible  to  a resolute,  determined,  hard-working  man;  and  that  in  a demo- 
cratic society,  every  man  ultimately  occupies  the  place  where  he  rightfully 
belongs. 

Another  lesson  we  learn  from  a Lincoln  medal  is  the  proper  valuation 
of  life,  as  where  to  place  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  greatness  in  man. 

In  1909  when  a medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  martyred  President,  the  one  thing  about  his  life  and 
achievements  deemed  most  worthy  of  commemoration  was,  not  the  fact  that 
he  conducted  a great  civil  war  to  a triumphant  conclusion,  nor  that  he  weld- 
ed the  dismembered  states  into  an  indissoluble  union,  nor  that  he  gave  man- 
hood and  womanhood  to  four  million  slaves,  but  that  he  lived  “with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.” 

Finally,  is  it  possible  to  look  over  our  collections  and  note  the  coins 
and  medals  which  were  struck  to  commemorate  noble  deeds,  heroic  acts  and 
unselfish  sacrifices  without  being  inspired  and  stimulated  to  cultivate  the 
virtues  and  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  those  whose  names  and  acts  are  record- 
ed on  these  imperishable  monuments? 

My  friends,  after  reviewing  these  few  lessons  which  I have  learned 
from  my  collection  of  coins,  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the  hobby  which 
we  are  riding  is  well  worth  while,  in  that  it  is  an  easy  and  delightful  way 
to  enrich  one’s  knowledge  regarding  the  notable  men  and  women  of  history, 
and  to  store  one’s  mind  with  facts  as  to  the  effects  of  tested  political,  indus- 
trial, economic  and  social  movements,  thereby  enabling  one  to  live  a useful 
and,  as  a consequence,  a happy  life? 


Augustus — B.  C.  27. 


The  Pleasures  of  Numismatic  Science. 


“Et  genus  et  for  mam,  regina  pecunia  donat” — Hor.  Ep.  1,  vi,  37. 


BY  HENRY  PHILLIPS.  JR. 

Member  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


Among  all  branch  of  Archaeology,  there  is  none  more  interesting,  none 
which  will  better  repay  the  assiduity  of  the  student  than  that  to  which  we 
devote  a portion  of  our  associated  efforts.  I refer  to  the  Science  of  Numis- 
matics; a pursuit  whose  paramount  importance  in  the  study  of  antiquities 
is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  apparent  and  more  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. It  is  an  absolute  science  that  has  passed  through  the  regular 
gradations  of  existence.  In  its  earliest  life  facts  were  collected  from  which 
in  later  times  theories  were  fabricated,  and  the  superstructure  of  truth, 
freed  from  error  and  uncertainty,  was  finally  raised  upon  its  present  solid 
foundation. 

The  value  which  Numismatics  possesses  as  a powerful  adjunct  to  Ar- 
chaeological researches,  and  the  rewards  of  pleasure  which  it  affords  to  its 
followers,  are  the  topics  which  I propose  to  dilate,  having  chosen  them  from 
amidst  all  other  subjects  germane  to  our  organization. 

I do  not,  for  one  instant,  suppose  that  the  crude  thoughts  and  fancies, 
which  I,  to-night,  am  about  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  and 
accomplished  gentlemen  who  compose  our  Society,  will  be  found  to  contain 
any  novelty,  either  in  the  choice  or  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
short  and  imperfect  essay  has  been  prepared  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  are  but  newly  joined  to  us  in  our  Antiquarian  pursuits,  whose  zeal 
and  energies  but  require  the  right  impetus  to  render  them  most  useful  mem- 
bers; whose  knowledge  of  such  matters  may  perhaps  not  be  equal  to  their 
wishes. 

With  this  apology,  I must  ask  of  the  Society  for  my  imperfect  ideas,  a 
lenient  criticism  and  a favorable  hearing;  that  they  will  not  too  harshly 
judge  the  deficiencies  between  the  conception  and  the  performance;  that 
they  will  remember  however  great  the  zeal,  how  poor  may  be  the  powers 
of  execution. 

Coins  and  coinage  betoken  that  the  last  steps  have  been  taken  by  a 
community  in  its  progress  towards  civilization.  Rude  indeed  is  the  condi- 
tion of  those  tribes  whose  daily  wants  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  barter  of 
commodities;  whilst  necessarily,  those  nations  must  be  of  a polished  mind 
whose  life  is  surrounded  by  art  and  its  varied  refinements.  And  coins  and 
coinage  are  the  ultimate  degrees  to  which  artistic  nurture  arrives. 

“The  currency  of  a people  is  the  index  of  the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  it  has  attained,”  and  presents  to  us  at  one  comprehensive  view,  bet- 
ter than  mere  force  of  words,  the  knowledge  of  its  aesthetic  perfection. 
“Documentary  evidence  may  be  altered  in  a thousand  ways;  inscriptions 
may  be  added  and  fabricated  long  after  the  period  to  which  they  apparently 
belong.  Art  is  however  always  the  expression  of  some  contemporaneous 
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Idea,  and  conveys  it  unaltered  to  the  latest  times.  No  monarch,  however 
absolute,  can  make  the  art  of  his  time  other  than  the  exprssion  of  the  feel- 
ing of  that  age;  nor  can  he  make  it  better  than  the  advancement  of  his 
people  at  that  time  can  afford.  Art,  is  therefore,  always  an  intelligible 
contemporary;  one  which,  when  rightly  read,  cannot  deceive,  and  tells  its 
tale  with  a distinctness  no  writing  can  afford.”  [Ferguson’s  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis.]  When,  for  example,  we  view  one  of  the  beautiful  coins  of 
Syracuse,  we  can  feel  and  know  how  very  much  cultivated,  educated  and 
refined  must  have  been  the  community  among  which  they  were  wont  to 
circulate;  and  when  we  behold  the  older  coinages  of  Siam,  we  can  per- 
ceive intuitively  how  far  removed  from  thorough  civilization,  how  degraded 
and  barbarous  must  have  been  the  natives  of  such  a country! 

The  pursuit  of  Art  Beauty  argues  intelligence,  and  may  find  a just 
direction  in  the  collection  of  coins.  Beauty  reveals  herself  to  the  accom- 
plished Numismatist  amid  the  manifold  perfections  of  ancient  excellence 
to  which  as  yet  Modern  Art  has  not  attained.  We  have  striven  for  cen- 
turies after  antique  models,  without  being  able  to  invent  a single  improve- 
ment on  those  standard  forms. 

He  who  possesses  a cabinet  of  coins,  holds  within  a small  compass  an 
encyclopaedia  of  the  world’s  progress.  He  has  there  its  history,  its  geog- 
raphy, ethnology,  linguistic,  chronology,  natural  history,  architecture,  and 
indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  science  relating  to  this  mundane  sphere  and  its 
inhabitants,  which  may  not  receive  some  accession  of  knowledge  from  a 
Numismatic  collection  thoroughly  studied  out  and  appreciated.  ‘‘Many 
things,”  says  Priestly,  ‘‘have  coins  preserved  to  us,  both  in  nature  and  art, 
which  writers  have  passed  unnoticed  as  being  too  familiar  in  the  times  in 
which  they  wrote,  or  have  omitted,  not  being  aware  that  they  would  ever 
engage  the  attention  of  future  ages.”  Raphael,  Rubens,  Le  Bruyn,  and 
other  celebrated  painters,  are  said  to  have  formed  Numismatic  collections 
in  order  to  thoroughly  study  them;  so  exact  and  so  delicate,  so  lofty  in  ex- 
pression, so  fine  in  relief,  are  the  coinages  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

To  enjoy  to  the  full,  the  pleasures  of  our  science,  is  the  province  and 
the  privilege  of  the  scholar.  With  no  thought  of  success,  with  no  such  an- 
ticipations of  exceeding  gratification,  can  the  unlettered  or  the  sciolist  hope 
to  enter  within  the  purlieus  of  this  fascinating  pursuit;  all  knowledge  must 
bear  its  portion  and  contribute  to  this  study,  so  productive  of  results. 
Those  who  value  a coin  by  its  price  or  by  its  rarity,  unimpressed  by  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  piece  itself,  or  uncharmed  by  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  its  execution,  are  not  collectors;  such  are  mere  speculators,  of 
which  unfortunately  there  are  already  too  many. 

But  those  to  whom  an  inanimate  piece  of  metal  recalls  the  days  when 
it  was  a living  currency,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  as  our  money  does  now, 
a representative  of  absolute  value — those  whom  its  sight  transports  back 
to  the  shadowy  time  in  the  far  distant  past,  when  other  human  beings  like 
ourselves,  in  feelings  and  in  sensations,  aims,  objects  and  actions,  made  the 
acquisition  of  such  money  their  perpetual  struggle,  as  we  do  now  for  “the 
almighty  dollar;”  the  possession  of  a store  of  such  coins  to  constitute  their 
wealth  and  happiness;  those  who  can  realize  all  these  things,  those  so  high- 
ly gifted  by  nature  and  by  education,  hold  within  themselves  a source  of 
pleasure  of  which  they  can  never  be  deprived! 
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“To  such  they  do  not  present  themselves  as  mere  unmeaning  lists  of 
names  and  things,  but  as  voices  of  men  who  lived  and  died,  centuries  upon 
centuries  past,  and  who  expressed  their  feelings  and  their  aspirations  in 
those  forms,  we  now  gaze  upon  and  try  to  understand,  being  face  to  face, 
as  it  were,  with  him  who  lived  two  thousand  years  ago,”  ] Ferguson’s  Per- 
sepolis  and  Nineveh  [,  and  saw  these  coins  as  they  emanated  fresh  from 
officina  of  the  mint,  and  examined  the  workmanship  and  read  the  inscrip- 
tions as  we  do  now!  What  he  saw  and  felt,  it  is  our  privilege  to  see  and  to 
feel,  and  all  these  things  we  may  know  if  we  will  but  give  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  study  and  to  understand.” 

I open  a cabinet  of  coins  and  in  a moment  I am  in  fairy  land.  I can 
transport  myself  back  almost  to  the  first  eras  of  human  life;  I can  at  will 
raise  before  my  mind  a vision  of  the  past,  but  as  vivid  and  as  ineffaceable 
as  though  it  were  of  today. 

The  earliest  gold  coins  known,  the  staters  of  the  Greeks  and  the  darics 
of  the  Persians,  recall  to  us  the  dawn  of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  world. 
To  a period  fully  eight  hundred  years  before  our  own  era,  may  these  coins 
with  safety  be  alloted  and  disclose  to  our  minds  the  fabled  wealth  of  the 
Orient,  and  the  internecine  conflicts  of  the  Greek  Republic  and  States,  and 
the  early  and  close  connections  between  Hellas  and  the  Eastern  world. 

The  singular  silver  coinage  of  Aegina,  with  the  rude  device  of  a turtle, 
emblematical  of  the  island  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  rude  punch  mark,  so  demonstrative  of  the  first  era  of 
coinage,  bring  instantly  to  our  recollection  the  busy  trading  marts  of  the 
Mediterranean  once  resonant  with  the  hum  of  colonies  sent  out  time  after 
time  from  the  overflow  of  the  Phoenician  hive. 

I view  a coin  of  Alexander,  and  thereon  we  may  often  trace  his  suc- 
cessive conquests  by  the  varying  mint  mark.  Sometimes  the  conqueror’s 
head  appears  under  the  disguise  of  Pallas;  sometimes  the  horned  head  re- 
calls the  boasted  descent  from  Ammon.  In  the  distant  East  the  fame  of 
this  potent  monarch  is  even  at  the  present  time  preserved,  and  his  prowess 
is  still  related  as  of  Eskander  Dulkarnein,  “Alexander,  the  two  horned.” 

The  magnificent  coinage  of  the  Ptolemy’s,  the  descendants  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Alexander,  evoke  instantly  a vision  of  Alexandria,  the  metropolis 
of  ancient  philosophy  and  learning,  the  rival  of  Athens,  the  site  of  the  world- 
renowned  Library.  The  mechanical  execution  and  artistic  taste  of  the  coins 
themselves,  is  almost  unsurpassable;  the  noble  eagles  found  especially  on 
the  reverses  of  the  large  bronzes  betoken  the  highest  grade  of  aesthetic 
refinement.  We  find  on  this  series  the  history  of  an  unbroken  line  of 
Egyptian  monarchs,  from  its  origin  in  the  Macedonian  general  through  a 
varying  descent  of  valor  and  ability  to  its  close  in  Cleopatra,  whose  face  as 
represented  on  her  coins  reveals  none  of  that  traditionary  beauty  which 
captivated  successively  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  for  which, 
even  at  a matured  age,  Mark  Antony  infatuated,  gave  up  the  whole  world. 

Athens  claims  a passing  glance,  and  there  we  discover  imperishably 
enshrined  the  attributes  of  Pallas  Athene,  its  tutelary  goddess.  While  the 
Parthenon  and  the  proud  fanes  which  once  graced  Hellas,  have  crumbled 
into  dust  long  since  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — this  despised 
and  rejected  witness  bears  mute,  but  unerring  testimony,  to  the  truths 
which  history  has  recorded  of  Greece. 
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With  what  contempt  would  that  Athenian  have  been  overwhelmed,  if 
any  such  there  had  existed,  while  Attica  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and 
at  the  summit  of  its  glory,  when  its  arms  were  everywhere  victorious,  and 
its  name  respected  even  by  the  barbarians,  as  these  proud  citizens  were 
wont  to  term  all  dwellers  out  of  the  charmed  bounds  of  Hellas,  while  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  refinements  of  the  known  world  were  centered 
around  the  Athenian  capitol;  with  what  withering  scorn  would  such  a 
prophet  have  been  received  had  he  ventured  to  predict  those  events  with 
which  we  are  now  so  thoroughly  and  so  sadly  familiar!  “Two  thousand 
years  shall  scarce  have  passed  away,  and  your  cities,  now  so  full  of  the 
scenes  of  busy  l.'fe,  shall  be  howling  wildernesses,  heaps  of  dust  and  ruins, 
inhabited  but  by  the  wild  denizens  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  forest;  your 
palaces,  monuments  and  temples  overthrown  and  crumbled  away  into  noth- 
ingness and  long  forgotten;  your  very  existence  and  prowess  made  a matter 
of  historic  doubt  and  research;  and  the  most  permanent  attestation  that 
shall  remain  of  your  chiefest  glories,  of  your  arts  and  refinements  and  culti- 
vated tastes,  shall  be  these  pieces  of  metal  which  you  treat  with  such  dis- 
dain; with  which  on  one  day  you  free  yourselves  from  the  importunities  of 
a beggar,  and  on  the  next  purchase  for  yourselves  your  food,  your  lodging, 
your  raiment;  with  which  you  gain  admittance  to  the  theatres,  to  the  sta- 
dia, to  the  baths;  by  which  you  acquire  the  necessaries  of  every  day  life. 
That  upon  these  coins  and  upon  these  coins  alone  shall  depend  much  of 
your  future  fame.  From  that  source  shall  history  be  restored,  the  exploits 
of  princes  recorded,  and  the  buildings  and  images  now  so  familiar  to  you. 
be  brought  back  from  oblivion’s  dark  shades  to  the  light  of  knowledge!” 
No  madhouse  could  have  been  found  wherein  such  a Cassandra  could 
have  received  a treatment  sufficiently  harsh,  to  correspond  to  his  apparently 
hideously  disordered  intellect. 

And  yet  all  the  changes  spoken  of  have  come  to  pass,  and  much  knowl- 
edge of  those  ancient  days,  their  manners,  men  and  customs,  only  remain 
to  us  in  these  forms.  Fossils  have  been  aptly  styled  “The  medals  of  Cre- 
ation;” we  may  truthfully  reverse  this  saying,  and  designate  coins  as  “the 
fossils  of  humanity.”  A coin  alone  preserves  to  us  the  sole  resemblance  of 
the  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens;  “upon  a coin  alone  is  preserved  to  us 
the  palace  at  Verona  of  Theodoric  (or  Deittrich)  the  Goth;  a strange  build- 
ing with  domes  and  minarets  something  like  a Turkish  mosque,  standing 
seemingly  upon  the  arcades  of  some  older  building.  Hence  may  Theodoric 
the  Goth  be  called  the  founder  of  Byzantine  architecture  in  the  Western 
wold.”  [Kingsley’s  “Roman  and  Teuton.”] 

As  Pinkerton  has  well  observed,  “Triumphal  arches,  temples,  foun- 
tains, aquaducts,  cerci,  theatres,  hippodromes,  palaces,  basilicas,  columns 
and  obelisks,  baths,  seoports,  pharoses  and  such  like  * * * are  often 

found  in  perfect  preservation  on  medals  and  there  only.”  “The  great  men 
of  antiquity  all  pass  in  review  before  us,  and  the  different  countries  of  the 
then  known  world,  are  also  delineated  with  great  poetical  imagery.”  [Pink- 
erton.] 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 

Through  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name; 

In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 

Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. 


Pope. 
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Coins  alone  tell  the  history  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  the  remotest  of  all 
the  conquests  of  the  great  Alexander,  and  the  narrative  of  their  recovery 
and  interpretation,  is  among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  present  won- 
derful century.  In  the  year  1808,  a single  coin  found  near  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  a Russian  prince,  embraced 
within  itself  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  Bactria.  Since  then 
the  British  aggressions  in  the  East  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  series 
of  such  pieces,  and  the  most  important  results  have  ensued.  “This  recent- 
ly discovered  series  is  especially  interesting,”  says  Humphreys,  “as  having 
been  the  means  of  recovering  many  facts  concerning  the  history  of  a portion 
of  Asia,  which,  during  a long  period,  was  lost  in  obscurity;  and  also  as  be- 
ing the  means  of  restoring  at  the  same  time,  a lost  language.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  some  of  the  coins  being  bilingual,  Greek  on  one  side,  and  the  In- 
dian dialect  of  the  region  on  the  other.” 

And  the  very  names  of  coins  themselves  may  reveal  and  enlighten  his- 
toric truth.  “The  GUINEA  was  so  called  because  coined  from  gold  brought 
from  the  Guinea  coast.  The  BYZANT,  a large  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
£15  sterling,  was  struck  at  Byzantium.  The  DOLLAR,  was  originally  the 
same  as  the  German  THALER,  which  took  its  name  from  the  silver  works 
in  the  Thai,  a valley  of  Joachim.  The  FLORIN  was  struck  at  Florence; 
the  MARK  was  a Venetian  coin  stamped  with  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark. 
CUFIC  coins,  Arabic  silver  pieces,  were  struck  at  Cufa.  The  JANE,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  was  a small  coin  of  Genoa  (Janua). 
The  FRANC  is  minimus  franciscus,  money  of  the  Franks  or  of  the  French; 
and  the  Dutch  GUILDER,  may  possibly  take  its  name  from  Geklerland. 
* * * A DUCAT  is  a coin  issued  by  a duke,  just  as  a SOVEREIGN  is 

that  issued  by  a king.  A TESTER  bore  the  imago  of  the  king’s  head, 
(teste  or  tete),  and  the  PENNY  may  perhaps  be  in  like  manner  the  dimi- 
nutive of  the  Celtic  Pen,  a head.  The  Welch  word  ceiniog,  a penny,  is  an- 
alogously from  ceinn,  a head.  A SHILLING  or  SKILLING,  bore  the  de- 
vice of  a schild  or  shield,  and  a SCUDO,  had  a scutum.”  [Taylor’s  Names 
and  places.] 

I have  digressed  to  show  this  phase  of  the  value  of  Numismatics.  Such 
a list  could  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  and  in  the  future  I trust  to  be 
able  to  lay  before  the  Society  some  additional  and  interesting  information 
on  the  subject. 

From  the  ponderous  Roman  aes,  we  can  recall  the  rule  of  Servius 
Tullus,  with  his  wise  institutions;  from  the  (so  called)  family  coins  and 
their  traditionary  legends,  the  free  days  of  the  Republic.  The  valor  of 
Horatius  Codes,  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the  dream  of  Scylla,  the  mone- 
tary implements  of  the  Romans,  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  and 
the  Ides  of  March,  live  on  these  coins  forever.  Imperishably  shrined  are 
the  records  of  the  events  thus  commemorated. 

We  can  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  its 
twelve  vulturine  centuries,  with  its  mutability  of  rulers,  and  changes  of 
civilization.  We  can  see  the  loss  of  power  from  the  senate  and  from  the 
people,  and  its  accretion  to  their  one  Supreme  Master.  We  mark  the  weak 
mind  of  Caligula,  and  the  surely  visage  of  Nero;  we  can  feel  the  gluttony  of 
Vitellius,  the  dandyism  of  Otho,  the  harshness  and  severity  of  Galba,  and 
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the  benignity  of  Titus,  “Deliciae  humani  generis;”  we  can  note  the  beauty 
of  Poppoea,  and  of  Faustina. 

Far  down  the  long  line,  through  good  and  bad,  and  worse  and  worst 
rulers,  tyrants,  usurpers,  down  to  the  founding  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
extend  these  noble  “pledges  of  history,”  bearing  historical  records  of  ines- 
timable value;  the  anniversary  of  the  1000th  year  of  Rome’s  existence  is 
found  celebrated  upon  them,  thus  giving  valuable  data  to  the  Chronoligst. 

With  the  Christian  emperors,  the  type  of  the  coinage  changed;  the 
symbols  of  the  worship  of  Christ  now  appeared  where  gods  and  goddesses 
and  tutelary  genii  were  wont  tc  rule.  But  not  on  the  coins  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  are  found  these  alterations. 
The  only  coin  attributed  to  Constantine  the  Great,  on  which  are  found  the 
emblems  of  his  newly  adopted  religious  faith,  is  considered  by  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  judges  to  be  spurious.  And  the  coins  struck 
at  his  decease,  represent  his  deification  in  the  same  style  as  was  wont  to 
be  customary  in  the  good  old  orthodox  pagan  times. 

The  sun  of  Roman  civilization  went  down  in  blood;  the  pall  of  intel- 
lectual darkness  was  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  A glimmer  of  light  soon 
manifested  itself,  and  spread  into  a bright  blaze  as  a beacon  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  follow.  The  dispersion  of  the  knowledge  which  had  been  so  long 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  East,  proved  the  sunrise  of  the  intellect  of 
Wester  Europe.  Men  of  learning,  driven  by  their  barbarian  conquerors 
from  Constantinople,  settled  in  France  and  Italy.  The  glorious  eras  of 
Medicean  civilization  have  often  been  described;  they  have  never  been 
equalled  since,  in  the  generous  rewards  then  extended  to  learning,  and  the 
assiduous  care  with  which  it  was  preserved  and  fostered.  Culture  of  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts  was  diffused,  and  we  now  find  the  records  of  Numis- 
matic Science.  “Nobles  and  individuals  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  dis- 
covering and  preserving  zealously  these  most  interesting  and  intelligent 
relics  of  antiquity,  although  at  first  chiefly  with  the  object  of  obtaining  por- 
traits of  those  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  world’s  past  history, 
and  soon  learned  treatises  began  to  appear  upon  the  subject.  A Spaniard, 
Antonio  Agostino,  has  the  honor  of  publishing  the  first  work  upon  this 
science,  and  which  quickly  was  translated  into  many  other  languages.  The 
great  names  of  Strada,  Lazius,  Orsini,  Occo  and  Goltz,  are  indelibly  con- 
nected with  the  early  advances  of  the  science,  and  since  their  era,  many 
hundreds  of  others  have  become  illustrious  in  Numismatic  history.  Pet- 
rarca  rendered  himself  no  less  conspicuous  through  his  poetical  talents 
than  through  his  eager  investigations  of  Roman  history,  literature  and  an- 
tiquities, and  his  earnest  assiduity  in  the  collection  of  coins.  The  donation 
of  coins  made  by  him  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  is  as  well  known  as  the 
pati'iotic  advice  with  which  the  gift  was  accompanied. 

Alphonso,  King  of  Aragon,  caused  to  be  brought  to  him  the  ancient 
coins  which  were  discovered  in  Italy,  and  carried  them  always  in  an  ivory 
cabinet,  confessing  by  their  contemplation,  his  soul  was  incited  to  great 
deeds. 

We  could  fill  unlimited  space  to  prove  that  at  the  revival  of  letters  the 
science  partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  but  these  few  examples  may 
suffice  to  show  how  great  a pleasure  and  a profit  the  most  illustrious  and 
learned  derived  from  its  pursuit. 
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Many  were  the  uses  to  which  the  science  was  directed,  and  numerous 
were  the  errors  into  which  it  was  distorted  during  several  centuries;  to 
write  them  would  be  but  to  indite  a history  of  human  progress,  slow,  over- 
whelmed with  doubts,  struggling  with  uncertainties,  until  at  last,  emerging 
from  chaos,  darkness  and  confusion,  from  the  sloughs  of  falsity,  it  reached 
the  highlands  of  truth  where  now  so  firmly  is  its  seat  established. 

The  very  same  century  that  witnessed  the  downfall  and  the  extinction 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  the  whilome  mistress  of  the 
world,  beheld  the  invention  of  Printing  and  the  discovery  of  America! 
Singular  impressions  are  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  this  wonderful  colloca- 
tion of  facts.  Old  ideas  and  feelings  were  being  obliterated;  the  world  had 
ripened  to  receive  a new  phase  of  existence.  Long  were  the  preparations 
by  which  the  Divinity  had  gradually  smoothed  the  way  for  the  change; 
arduous  were  the  workings  in  the  laboratory  of  nations;  the  time  had  now 
arrived,  and  we  the  fortunate  dwellers  in  America  are  privileged  to  behold 
the  newly  discovered  art,  here  in  the  newly  discovered  country,  carried  to 
that  point  of  perfection  from  whence  the  greatest  benefit  shall  issue  to  man- 
kind. 

Nor  yet  alone  with  the  coinage  of  the  ancient  world  need  our  researches 
cease.  The  Numismatics  of  the  middle  ages  present  an  interesting  study, 
revealing  the  existence  and  prominence  of  many  potentates  and  states,  now 
blotted  out  from  the  view  of  the  world  or  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Time 
will  not  permit  that  I should  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  nor  yet  upon  that  of 
modern  coinage.  We  have  thus  gone  over  the  prominent  features  in  the 
history  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and  a well  furnished  cabinet  can  give  rise 
to  many  more  thorough  and  deep  reflections. 

Numerous  and  great  are  the  pleasures  of  our  pursuit.  We  hold  the 
true  secrets  of  magic.  No  enchantments  do  we  need,  no  wand,  no  fumiga- 
tions, no  circles  of  grinning  skulls!  We  possess  another  philosophy,  one 
more  intellectual,  one  more  potent!  We  take  into  our  hands  an  inanimate 
piece  of  metal.  What  a wonder!  We  utter  no  mighty  words,  but  the  cur- 
tain of  time  which  covers  the  yawning,  unfathomable  abyss  of  oblivion,  has 
rolled  back  twenty  centuries  for  our  gratification!  Two  thousand  years 
have  stood  still;  we  are  conscious  of  a double  existence,  one  in  the  present 
and  one  in  the  past;  the  mind  expands  into  the  most  distant  eras.  The 
hand  of  time  has  gone  backwards  two  thousand  markings  on  the  dial  of 
eternity.  Eternity  itself  is  no  more! 

A cyclopean  wall,  an  aged  tree,  a huge  rock,  objects  possessing  stabil- 
ity, to  the  ancients  appeared  as  the  only  things  endowed  with  immortality 
and  capable  of  perpetuating  their  remembrance.  And  yet  where  are  they 
now? 

The  story  of  Washington  Irving  and  the  Spanish  monk,  that  mournful 
tale  of  human  weakness,  is  here  forcibly  exemplified.  The  actors  in  life’s 
drama  have  all  departed  to  their  long  homes,  leaving  but  these  slight  tok- 
ens of  their  having  ever  existed. 

The  animate  objects  are  gone;  the  inanimate  alone  remain  forever! 
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Puulisher’s  Note.—  The  interesting  addresses  in  this  hook  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  ancient  mediaeval  and  modern  foreign  coins  that  it  probably  is  well  to 
announce  to  readers  that  the  American  Colonial,  Continental  and  regular  United 
States  series  of  Coins,  Medals  and  Tokens  are  also  highly  appreciated  and 
sought  after  by  collectors  of  this  country.  An  almost  innumerable  number  of 

coin  dies , with  correspondingly  large  differences  in  types  and  inscriptions,  have 
been  used  by  American  coin  designers . As  special  instances,  there  were  perhaps 
60  different  dies  made  for  the  United  States  Cent  dated  1794.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  cents  of  1796.  The  differences  in  these  cent  corns  of  1794  and 
1796  are  so  marked  that  collectors  can  easily  detect  them.  In  addition  to  the 
large  field  offered  in  the  different  denominations,  types,  dates,  mints  and  mint 
marks  on  American  corns  of  the  Continental  and  regular  series, the  field  of 
United  States  pattern  coins  is  almost  untouched.  Yet  it  is  vary  interesting , and 
opens  up  a galaxy  of  denominations,  types,  legends  and  metals,  reaching  possibly 
1500  different  examples.  In  addition,  many  special  commemorative  issues, 
ranging  from  25 c to  $50.00,  have  been  minted. 

Dr.  T.  Louis  Comparette,  a recognized  authority  on  Numismatics,  and  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  Mint,  has  written  interestingly  of  the  American  issues, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  print  hercivith  his  review  of  the  American  coinages. 

It  is  useful  to  say  which  people  are  to  be  credited  with  the  useful,  and 
now  indispensible,  invention  of  coins.  Chinese  history,  or  tradition,  records 
the  use  of  coins  proper  at  a date  as  early  as  1200  B.  C.,  while  Greece  preserv- 
ed two  rival  traditions:  the  one  that  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor  were  the 
originators  of  coins,  having  sti’uck  them  in  electrum  (a  mixture  of  gold  and 
silver)  about  7 00  B.  C.,  the  other  that  Pheidon,  King  of  Argos,  anticipated 
the  Lydians  by  a little  with  his  silver  coinage  in  Aegina.  The  most  widely 
accepted  view  now  is  that  among  Occidental  peoples  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  to  use  coins,  but  that  progress  in  the  final  development  of  the  invention 
was  so  slow  that  the  appearance  of  coined  money  in  Aegina  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  its  first  production  in  Lydia.  This  conclusion  seems  rea- 
sonable since  the  crudest  and  apparently  earliest  extant  coins  have  been 
found  in  Lydia. 

The  Chinese  tradition  of  a much  earlier  use  of  coins  seems  to  be  well 
founded.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lydians  got  from  the  Far  East  the 
suggestions  that  enabled  them  to  take  the  culminating  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  coin,  from  a formless  mass  of  precious  metal  that  had  long  been  a 
staple  of  commerce.  For,  from  the  usual  source  of  our  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity, we  learn  that  there  was  a slow  development  of  the  form  in  which  the 
precious  metals  were  employed  as  money.  At  first  they  were  used  in  the 
form  of  ingots  which  had  to  be  weighed,  and  tested  for  their  fineness,  in  each 
transaction;  later  the  ingot  often  bore  the  signet  of  some  merchant,  as  evi- 
dence that  it  had  not  been  melted  or  debased  since  leaving  his  hands.  This 
stamping  of  the  ingot  was  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  coin.  The 
brilliant  ideas  of  making  the  ingots  of  the  same  weight,  then  of  the  same 
fineness,  and  finally  of  separating  the  gold  and  silver  that  together  made 
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the  electrum  of  the  earliest  coins,  cannot  be  definitely  attributed  to  any  par- 
ticular race  of  men.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  “So  far  as  we  know,  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  to  make  coins  of  gold  and  of  silver,”  that  is,  of  the  metals 
separately.  But  whether  it  was  the  merchants  or  the  priests  in  charge  of 
the  temple  treasures,  or  the  statesmen,  that  brought  about  these  important 
changes  is,  and  always  will  remain,  an  unsettled  question.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  likely  that  important  suggestions  came  from  the  Far  East,  with  which 
Asia  Minor  had  even  at  that  early  time  some  commerce  of  both  ideas  and 
wares. 

Once  invented,  the  art  of  coinage  soon  reached  the  remotest  limits  of 
the  then  civilized  world;  and  because  of  the  divisions  of  the  Greek  people 
into  numerous  city  states,  there  was  a large  number  of  coinages.  Sharing 
in  the  general  development  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  her  coinages,  like  her  sculp- 
ture, attained  excellence  that  still  remains  without  a rival. 

The  unit  of  account  in  ancient  Greece  was  the  silver  Drachm,  a coin 
which,  in  different  states  and  at  different  times,  varied  in  weight  from  55  to 
95  grains  Troy.  The  Attic  Standard,  however,  in  which  the  unit  was  a 
drachm  of  67.5  grains  Troy,  was  widely  adopted  and  finally  usurped  the 
whole  field.  Since  Greek  silver  coins  contained  no  alloy,  but  were  as  pure 
as  the  defective  methods  of  refining  then  in  use  could  make  them,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  drachm  of  67.5  grains  was  approximately  the  same  as  the 
modern  drachma  of  Greece  and  the  franc  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union, 
which  contain  64.4  grains  of  pure  silver. 

Ancient  Greek  gold  coins  were  struck  on  the  same  standard  of  weight 
as  the  silver  coins,  but  the  unit  of  account  for  gold  was  the  Stater,  which 
weighed  two  drachms;  its  value  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  silver 
drachms  according  to  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver. 

The  unit  of  the  ancient  Roman  coinage  was  the  Denarius,  a silver  coin 
but  a trifle  lighter  than  the  Attic  drachm.  At  the  period  of  Rome’s  greatest 
power  the  denarius  weighed  5 8.5  grains,  or  nearly  ten  grains  less  than 
when  the  coin  was  introduced  in  26  8 B.  C.  Thus  the  later  denarius  weigh- 
ed less  than  the  Greek  drachm. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Greek  states  ever  knew,  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  a purely  monometallic  standard  of  currency.  For,  while  silver  was  for 
long  almost  the  only  metal  used  in  coinage,  gold  was  struck  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  constantly  reckoned  with  in  the  monetary  regulations.  The  earliest 
recorded  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  Greece  was  1 to  10;  the  stater  was 
equivalent  to  twenty  drachms.  Somewhat  later  the  ratio  was  changed  to  1 
to  12,  making  the  stater  worth  twenty-four  drachms.  This  latter  ratio  was 
retained  generally  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  altered  it  to 
1 to  13,  where  it  remained  for  centuries.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  gold 
coinage  of  Greece  was  enormously  increased;  the  $200,000,000  of  gold  and 
silver  that  Alexander  is  said  to  have  captured  in  his  Persian  campaigns  were 
all  coined  into  money.  Just  what  proportion  of  the  Persian  treasure  con- 
sisted of  silver  and  how  much  the  production  of  silver  had  increased,  we  do 
not  know;  but  from  the  decided  change  in  ratio  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
stock  of  silver  was  increased  enormously  from  some  source. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  her  history  the  monetary  system  of 
Rome  was  based  on  single  metal  standard.  At  first  the  standard  was  of 
copper,  then  bronze;  in  268  B.  C.  silver  was  introduced.  The  addition  of  a 
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gold  coinage  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  resulted  in  a bimetalism  which, 
however,  gave  way  to  a quadruple  standard  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  cop- 
per at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire;  by  100  A.  D.  Rome  had  begun  the  pro- 
cess of  eliminating  silver  and  the  baser  metals  as  standards  of  value. 

The  coinage  of  Rome  and  the  history  of  Roman  finance  have  an  inex- 
haustible interest  for  the  student.  The  large  bronze  pound  or  as,  was  the 
unit  of  coinage  and  account  before  the  City  of  Seven  Hills  had  become  a 
world-power,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  prices  had  made  a more  valu- 
able metal  for  a medium  of  exchange  and  coins  of  higher  denominations 
necessary.  That  time  came  in  B.  C.  2 6 8,  when  the  silver  denarius  (or  the 
piece  of  ten  units,  as  the  name  of  the  coin  meant)  was  introduced  and  be- 
came the  unit  of  the  reformed  monetary  system,  though  the  older  coin  re- 
mained the  unit  of  account. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  coinage  of  gold  had  ceased  throughout 
Europe;  what  little  was  used  was  supplied  by  Byzantium.  In  fact,  but  very 
little  gold  was  needed  in  Western  Europe,  for  the  industries  were  dead  and 
commerce  was  prostrate,  and  there  being  nothing  to  exchange  there  was 
little  need  for  a circulating  medium.  This  period  lasted  approximately  from 
A.  D.  800  till  A.  D.  1250,  when  the  necessities  of  the  Florentine  bankers 
prompted  the  revival  of  gold  coinage  and  a beautiful  gold  coin,  the  Fiorino 
d’Oro  was  issued  by  that  city.  The  attractiveness  and  utility  of  this  new  coin 
recommended  it  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  before  long  it  was 
imitated  by  nearly  all  of  them.  It  marks  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the 
history  of  coined  money.  Another  epoch,  and  to  the  countries  which  have 
the  dollar  for  the  unit  of  account  a still  more  interesting  one,  is  the  strik- 
ing of  the  first  large  silver  piece  in  14  8 6 called  Guldengroschen,  which  af- 
terward became  known  as  the  thaler,  or  dollar.  It  was  however,  a some- 
what later  issue  at  Joachimsthal,  that  gave  the  coin  its  name;  for  Joachims- 
thaler  Guldengroschen  proved  too  much  for  even  the  German,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  work  of  amputation  left  only  the  remnant  necessary  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  coins  then  known.  In  varying  form  the  term  passed 
to  the  other  languages  of  Europe,  to  designate  a silver  coin  of  the  well- 
known  size.  Beyond  the  development  of  this  large  silver  coin  lie  other 
epochs  in  the  history  of  silver  coinage  which  have  as  monuments  the  va- 
rious denominations  of  our  silver  currency. 
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National  and  State  Coinage  Prior  to  Adoption  of  the 

Constitution. 


BY  DR.  T.  L.  COMPARETTE. 


After  the  American  Colonies  had  achieved  independence  the  provision 
of  a coinage  became  their  own  sovereign  right.  The  problem  was  promptly 
attacked  by  both  the  National  Congress  and  by  some  of  the  States,  the  latter 
of  which,  if  not  laying  claim  to  the  right  of  coining  money  during  the  period 
of  their  loose  confederation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  at  least  considered  it  their  duty  to  relieve  their 
citizens  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  an  ampler  supply  of  small  coin,  and  like- 
wise to  eliminate  from  circulation  the  vast  amount  of  light-weight  and 
spurious  coppers  then  commonly  current. 

On  April  21,  1787,  a congressional  committee  made  a report  in  favor  of 
the  coinage  of  copper,  and  accordingly  a contract  was  entered  into  with  a 
Ur.  James  Jarvis  to  coin  for  the  National  Treasury  three  hundred  tons  of 
copper,  the  contractor  agreeing  to  coin  an  additional  forty-five  tons  and 
deliver  the  coins  therefrom  to  the  Treasury  for  the  privilege  of  coining. 
Before  this  contract  was  carried  out  there  arose  a difference  of  opinion  in 
Congress  regarding  the  wisdom  of  parts  of  it;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
how  the  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Jarvis 
Insisted  on  having  the  terms  adhered  to  and  struck  the  coins. 

The  devices  for  this  first  coin  struck  by  authority  of  Congress  were 
prescribed  by  a committee  of  that  body  in  the  following  terms:  “ * * * 
On  one  side  of  which  piece  * * * thirteen  circles  linked  together,  a small 
circle  in  the  middle,  with  the  words  United  States  around  it;  and  in  the 
center  ‘We  Are  One;’  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  piece  the  following  de- 
vice, viz.,  a dial  with  the  hours  expressed  on  the  face  of  it;  a meridian  sun 
above,  on  one  side  of  which  is  to  be  the  word  ‘Fugio’  and  on  the  other  the 
year  ‘1787;’  below  the  dial,  the  word  ‘Mind  Your  Business’.”  The 
types  of  this  piece  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  dollar  pattern  of  the  pro- 
posed continental  currency  which  bears  date  of  1776,  and  which  were  prob- 
ably designed  by  an  artist  who  on  the  earlier  piece  placed  the  signature 
E G FECIT.  The  types  are  interesting  as  a commentary  on  the 

state  of  mind  of  the  times.  The  political  hope,  for  it  could  be  only  a hope 
still  at  that  time,  of  an  inseparable  union  expressed  in  the  obverse  type  was 
probably  not  less  prevalent  than  the  caution  so  graphically  set  forth  by  the 
other  that  “Time  is  Flying”  so  “Mind  Your  Business”  affairs.  This  terse 
expression  of  practical  sense,  because  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  Poor  Richard, 
has  won  for  the  coin  the  name  of  “Franklin  Cent”,  but  Franklin  probably 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  designing  of  it. 

The  coins  of  the  Federal  Congress  were  struck  chiefly  in  New  York,  but 
the  simplicity  of  the  mint  requirements  of  the  time  enabled  the  contractor 
to  sublet  portions  of  the  contract  if  he  so  desired,  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  coppers  were  also  struck  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  at  Rupert, 
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Vermont,  and  at  other  places  suggests  that  the  contract  was  actually  farm- 
ed out. 

Besides  the  Congress,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Massa- 
chusetts likewise  proceeded  to  coin  copper.  The  first  of  these  to  start  the 
movement  was  Vermont,  a Commonwealth  that  had  not  formed  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  which  revolted,  nor  was  Vermont  at  this  time  a 
State,  not  having  been  admitted  to  the  Union  until  1791. 

In  1785,  by  authority  of  the  assembly,  a conntract  was  let  to  Reuben 
Harmon  to  coin  copper  for  a term  which  was  first  fixed  at  two  years,  but 
finally  extended  to  eight,  during  three  years  of  which  all  profits  from  the 
coinage  were  to  go  to  Harmon  to  indemnify  him  for  his  outlay  in  providing 
a mint  and  as  profits  on  his  operations,  while  for  the  remaining  five  years  of 
the  life  of  the  contract  he  was  to  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  coined. 

Two  types  of  coins  were  struck  by  Harmon  under  this  contract,  or 
rather  the  two  contracts.  The  first  type,  with  a green  mountain 
and  the  sun  rising  behind  it  possessed  a local  character.  But  when 
the  act  was  passed  to  extend  the  contract  from  two  to  eight  years  other 
devices  were  prescribed  and  the  copper  thereafter  issued  bore  no  slight 
likeness  to  the  English  Penny  and  Halfpenny,  for  the  laureated  bust  in 
cuirass  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  the  bust  of  one  of  the  Georges  and  the 
figure  which  was  to  be  taken  as  emblematic  of  Liberty  is  only  Britannia 
with  a different  sentment  expressed  by  the  inscription  INDE.  ET:  LIB; 
“Independence  and  Liberty.” 

In  the  same  year,  17  85,  in  which  Vermont  started  to  make  arrangements 
for  a coinage  of  copper  Connecticut  also  passed  an  act  providing  for  a 
contract  to  coin  ten  thousand  pounds  of  that  metal,  the  contractors  to  pay 
over  to  the  State  five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  coined.  The  coins  nf 
Connecticut,  like  those  of  Vermont,  closely  resemble  the  English  Half- 
penny; the  choice  of  inscriptions  similar  to  those  on  the  Vermont  coins 
gave  mairked  uniformity  to  the  copper  coins  of  these  Common- 
wealths; but  such  similarity  was  hardly  the  object  in  view  as  in  only 
a very  slight  measure  could  the  coppers  of  one  of  those  States  be  expected 
to  circulate  in  the  other.  Both  the  Commonwealths  doubtless  found  it 
convenient  to  employ  types  already  familiar  to  the  people;  hence  the  rude 
imitation  of  the  English  Halfpenny.  Both  States,  however,  avoided  an 
open  declaration  of  any  intention  to  imitate  the  current  English  copper 
by  a naive  wording  of  the  laws.  Vermont’s  law  prescribed  “on  one  side  a 
head,”  * * * “on  the  reverse,  a woman,”  with  the  appropriate  inscriptions; 
and  the  Connecticut  law  reads  “a  man’s  head  on  the  one  side,”  * * * “and 
on  the  other  side  the  emblem  of  liberty.” 

The  act  of  Assembly  that  provided  for  the  coinage  of  copper  in  New 
Jersey  was  passed  June  4,  17  87,  and,  in  response  to  their  petitions,  author- 
ized a contract  with  Mr.  Walter  Mould  and  his  partners  Thomas  Goadsby 
and  Albion  Cox,  for  the  coinage  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper.  • But 
a disagreement  arising  between  Mr.  Mould  and  his  partners,  at  their  request 
the  contract  was  accommodatingly  divided  up  and  one-third  let  to  Mould, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  to  Goadsby  and  Cox.  The  original  law  required 
that  these  coins  should  be  of  the  weight  of  six  pennyweight  and  six  grains 
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and  of  pure  copper,  and  that  they  should  be  struck  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Accordingly  Mr.  .Mould  established  his  private  mint  at  Morristown, 
while  Goadsby  and  Cox  coined  at  Elizabethtown. 

The  devices  of  the  New  Jersey  copper  Cent  are  for  the  obverse  a horse’s 
head  above  a plow,  beneath  the  plow  the  date  of  coinage,  and  the  name  of 
the  State  in  its  Latin  form,  NOVA  CAESAREA.  On  the  reverse  is  a heart- 
shaped  shield  of  the  United  States,  with  the  well-known  tinctures  and  the 
national  motto  E PLUR1BUS  UNUM.  The  obverse  type  has  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  agricultural  character  of  the  State,  while  the  shield  and 
motto  on  the  reverse  may  very  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  a direct  recogni- 
tion of  tne  General  Government.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  this  shield  occurs,  was  adopted  in  1782,  five  years  before  New  Jersey 
struck  the  coin.  On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  struck  by  Massachusetts,  men- 
tioned below,  there  is  a spread-eagle  with  arrows  and  an  olive  branch  in  the 
claws,  a device  probably  also  taken  from  the  Great  Seal.  This  use  by  some 
of  the  individual  States  of  emblems  already  recognized  as  possessing  a 
national  character  is  of  importance  as  indicating  to  what  degree  they  regard- 
ed the  coinage  of  money  as  a sovereign  right  and  how  far  they  looked  upon 
their  actual  proceedings  as  merely  measures  of  necessity,  for  if  the  coinage 
of  money  had  been  asserted  as  a sovereign  right,  then  a national  emblem 
would  hardly  have  been  employed  for  a coin  device,  for  to  do  so  meant  to 
recognize  the  national  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  coinage. 

The  brief  history  of  coinage  in  Massachusetts  in  the  period  now  under 
consideration  differs  materially  in  certain  important  particulars  from  that 
of  the  other  States  mentioned.  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts established  a mint  instead  of  contracting  with  a private  firm  for 
the  manufacture  of  coins.  Furthermore,  Massachusetts  proposed  a much 
more  extensive  coinage  than  any  of  the  other  States,  aiming  to  strike  the 
precious  metals  as  well  as  copper.  Of  course  the  advent  of  the  Union  and 
the  constitutional  provision  for  an  exclusively  national  coinage  speedily 
ended  all  the  States  had  begun  and  planned  to  do.  The  reverse  type  of  the 
copper  cent  of  this  State  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Indian  with 
bow  and  arrow  and  the  inscription  COMMON  * WEALTH,  with  the  single 
star,  from  the  obverse  type.  The  indication  of  the  value  of  both 
the  Cent  and  Half-cent  is  a further  peculiarity  not  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
other  States. 

During  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  a mint  in  179  2 there  was  a great  interest  taken  in  the 
types  of  the  expected  coins  of  the  country,  and  a large  number  of  patterns 
were  privately  made.  Some  of  these  suggestions  date  as  far  back  as  1776. 
But  the  chief  interest,  apart  from  certain  very  rare  pieces,  attaches 
to  the  large  number  of  patterns  and  tokens  (it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  which  in  many  cases)  that  bear  the  effigy  of  Washington 
Many  of  these  pieces  were  doubtless  produced  by  speculators  and 
floated  wherever  there  was  a pressing  want  of  small  coins,  but  on  the 
other  hand  some  specimens  undoubtedly  were  meant  to  embody  the  idea 
urgently  advanced  by  many  citizens  that  the  portrait  of  the  President 
should  appear  on  the  coins  of  the  country,  or  at  least  on  some  of  the  de- 
nominations. Of  course  but  one  response  to  such  a proposal  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Washington  and  that  was  a decided  negative. 
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Of  the  coins  of  this  period,  two  gold  pieces  deserve  mention,  and  not  alone 
because  they  are  very  rare  specimens  and  command  enormous  prices  in  the 
market.  One  of  these  is  an  English  Guinea  dated  17  75  and  impressed 
with  the  dies  with  which  were  struck  the  copper  token  known  from  the 
inscription  on  the  obverse  as  the  Immune  Columbia.  It  is  a unique 
specimen  and  is  probably  also  an  example  of  a rare  practice,  that  of  restrik- 
ing foreign  coins  in  the  precious  metals.  The  other  and  more  interesting 
example  is  a large  gold  piece  known  as  a Doubloon,  which  was  produced 
by  Ephriam  Brasher,  a New  York  jeweler  and  goldsmith.  Brasher’s 
activity  was  not  limited  to  the  production  of  these  large  gold  pieces,  but 
apparently  he  served  his  community  in  a more  effectual  manner  in  regard 
to  its  currency  by  countermarking  with  his  initials  (E.  B.)  some  of  the 
foreign  gold  and  silver  which  passed  through  his  hands  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  he  had  the  expert  knowledge  to  determine.  How 
extensive  this  latter  practice  was  can  not  now  be  determined,  but  such 
service,  is  sufficiently  extended,  must  have  been  of  great  value  to  a com- 
munity that  was  constantly  swindled  with  bogus  coins  of  every  description, 
for  the  utterance  of  bogus  money  was  at  that  time  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  general  use  of  foreign  coins  throughout  the  country. 

The  foreign  coins  whose  currency  was  most  frequently  legalized  by  act 
on  Congress  were  British  and  Portugueses,  the  latter  generally  meaning 
Brazilian  gold,  and  Spanish,  or  Mexican,  silver.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  country  the  Spanish  “Pillar  Dollar,”  later  and  at  the  time  under  con- 
sideration the  Spanish  “Milled  Dollar,”  also  known  as  ‘‘Piece  of  Eight,” 
was  the  very  generally  recognized  monetary  unit.  The  paper  currency 
issued  by  the  Congress  of  the  united  colonies  during  the  War  of  Revolu- 
tion was  made  redeemable  in  “Spanish  Milled  Dollars  or  the  Value  thereof 
in  Gold  and  Silver;”  and  in  contracts  of  nearly  every  description  pay- 
ment is  frequently  stipulated  in  the  same  coin.  In  the  retail  trade  of  the 
country  the  Spanish,  afterward  the  Mexican,  Real  and  Half  Real 
were  in  common  use  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Shilling  or  Mexican  Shilling  was  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  Real, 
which  was  one-eighth  of  the  Peso  and  approximately  12%  cents.  But  in 
certain  of  the  Middle  States,  especially  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and 
in  much  of  the  South  the  Real  was  known  as  the  Levy  and  the  Half  Real 
Fippenny  of  Fippeny  Bit,  terms  which  are  corruptions  of  eleven  and  five 
penny  and  presumably  point  to  a local  valuation  placed  upon  the  coins. 
The  act  of  Congress  which  stopped  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins  in  the 
country  stipulated  that  the  Real  should  be  received  by  the  Government 
agencies  at  a valuation  of  five  cents,  the  bullion  value  of  it.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  country  the  Real  was  popularly  known  as  a Bit — a term  which 
yet  survives  as  a popular  money  of  account,  the  terms  Two  Bits,  Four 
Bits,  and  Six  Bits  being  employed  to  express  the  values,  twenty-five,  fifty, 
and  seventy-five  cents.  The  influence  of  the  Mexican  Real  Bit,  which  had 
a value  of  approximately  12%  cents,  is  probably  seen  in  the  application, 
in  parts  of  the  West,  of  the  term  Short  Bit  to  the  slightly  smaller  Dime. 

By  the  law  of  1857  all  previous  acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  foreign 
coins  in  the  United  States  were  repealed. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  COINAGE. 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadelphia  by  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  dated  April  2,  1792,  and  the  first  coins  were  struck  the 
following  year.  Subsequently  the  branch  mints  were  established. 

In  the  act  establishing  the  mint  the  devices  and  legends  for  the  new 
coins  were  prescribed  as  follows:  Upon  one  side  of  each  of  the  said  coins 
there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription  of 
the  word  “Liberty”  and  the  year  of  coinage;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  there  shall  be  the  figure  or  representation  of  an 
eagle  with  the  inscription  “United  States  of  America,”  and  upon  the  reverse 
of  the  copper  coins  there  shall  be  an  inscription  which  shall  express  the 
denomination  of  the  piece,  namely,  Cent,  or  Half-cent,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire.” 

The  device  chosen  was  suitably  emblematic  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
though  the  law  permitted  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  composition  of  the 
design  to  express  the  idea.  The  bust  of  Liberty  which  appeared  on  the  cent 
and  Half  Cent  in  1 796,  is  almost  certainly  a conscious  imitation,  if  not  indeed 
an  unskilled  medalist’s  copy,  of  the  bust  on  the  medal  made  by  the  cele- 
brated French  artist,  Dupre,  to  commemorate  the  Victories  of  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown.  At  first  the  Liberty  pole  of  the  medal  was  omitted  from  the  coin, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  year  that  detail  too  was  added.  Between  the 
busts  on  the  silver  coins  that  first  appeared  in  1 794,  and  that  on  the  gold 
that  followed  in  179  5,  the  former  having  the  hair  hanging  down  upon  the 
neck,  and  the  latter  wearing  a Phrygian  cap  there  are  marked  differences 
for  each  of  the  metals. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  179  6 there  are  fifteen  stars, 
and  later  we  find  as  many  as  sixteen  stars,  the  number  in  each  case  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  states  to  which  the  Union  had  grown.  We  find 
that  some  denominations  were  struck  with  two  different  sets  of  stars,  like 
fifteen  and  sixteen.  The  same  practice  of  adding  a star  for  each  state  was 
also  begun  on  the  reverse,  after  the  Great  Seal  type  was  placed  theron,  but 
it  was  soon  found  to  be  inconvenient  because  of  the  large  number  of  stars 
that  would  soon  be  required,  so  they  were  limited  to  thirteen,  the  number 
of  the  original  states. 

In  184'0  the  silver  dollar,  which  had  not  been  coined  since  1803,  (or 
perhaps  1804)  was  restored,  and  Christian  Gobrecht  produced  for  it  the 
figure  of  Liberty  seated  to  right,  which  was  on  all  the  silver  coins  until 
1 8! 7 8 . This  moderately  graceful  figure  was  a refreshing  innovation  and 
somewhat  of  an  improvement  on  what  had  gone  before.  But  conserva- 
tiveness prevented  the  adoption  of  the  powerful  flying  eagle  which  Mr. 
Gobrecht  engraved  for  the  reverse  of  his  dollar,  made  in  the  years  1836, 
1838  and  1839.  On  the  patterns  just  referred  to  Mr.  G-obrecht  represents 
the  bird  in  flight  amid  a cluster  of  twenty-six  stars  of  varying  magnitude, 
the  number  being  equal  to  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Patterns  for  a new  design  of  the  large  copper  cent  were  prepared  in 
1855  with  an  eagle  in  flight  for  the  obverse.  In  1856  another  pattern  of  a 
cent  with  a flying  eagle,  the  piece  being  of  smaller  size.  In  the  following 
year  this  “flying  eagle”  cent  was  regularly  issued.  The  new  piece  weighed 
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only  7 2 grains,  while  the  oldest  cent  weighed  2 64  grains.  The  law  which 
authorized  the  cent  of  reduced  size  also  prescribed  that  it  should  consist 
of  8 8 per  cent,  copper  and  12  per  cent,  nickel.  This  type  was  issued  for 
two  years,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Indian  head  cent,  similar  to  the  190  9 
type.  In  1849  the  double  eagle  was  authorized,  and  James  B.  Longacre  was 
the  engraver  at  the  time.  In  185  4 the  three  dollar  gold  piece  was  added. 
This  bore  the  same  head  as  the  three  cent  nickel,  issued  in  1865.  The  silver 
dollar  discontinued  in  1904  was  first  issued  in  1878  and  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  George  T.  Morgan,  and  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dime  were  the  last 
revision  of  the  types  of  the  silver  coins. 

The  latest  creations  for  the  devices  of  the  gold  coins  are  by  two  emi- 
nent American  sculptors,  the  late  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  and  Mr.  Bela  L.  Pratt, 
■of  Boston.  They  depart  in  many  ways  from  the  established  traditions  of 
■coins,  a fact  which  explains  much  of  the  sharp  criticism  which  has  been 
urged  against  them;  for  of  their  power  and  artistic  beauty  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  One-Cent  of  1909  with  the  splendid  head  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, presents  a new  feature  for  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  A pattern 
two  cent  piece  with  the  portrait  of  Washington,  was  produced  in  1863,  and 
a pattern  of  the  five  cent  piece  with  a bust  of  Lincoln  was  submitted  in  1866, 
but  neither  were  adopted,  but  the  sentiment  aroused  during  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln,  proved  stronger  than  the  long  standing 
prejudice  and  the  coin  in  question  was  the  result.  The  latest  coin  struck 
at  the  mint  is  the  five  cent  nickel  piece  bearing  the  head  of  an  Indian  chief 
on  the  obverse  and  a Buffalo  on  the  reverse.  The  piece  has  met  with  crit- 
icism as  had  always  been  the  case  when  a new  type  of  coin  was  issued,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  is  an  improvement  over  the  five  cent  piece  with  Liberty  head. 
The  government  has  issued  several  commemorative  pieces  which  are  familiar 
to  the  public.  These  include  the  Columbian  Half  Dollar  and  Quarter,  the 
Lafayette  dollar,  the  Jefferson  and  McKinley  gold  dollars,  and  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Dollars.  The  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  Fifty-dollar  gold  piece.  The  quar- 
ter Eagle,  gold  dollar  and  half  dollar;  and,  lastly  the  McKinley  memorial 
gold  dollar.  The  most  recent  issues  being  in  1916. 

AMERICAN  TOKENS  AND  PRIV  ATE  COINS. 

* 

At  two  periods  since  the  nation  began  to  coin  money  there  has  arisen 
a stringency  of  small  coins,  which  made  it  necessary  for  business  firms  to 
supply  their  wants  by  the  issue  of  copper  tokens  redeemable  in  legal  money 
by  the  firms  which  issued  them.  The  first  period  to  witness  such  an  issue 
came  in  1 837  when  many  business  houses  had  prepared  for  their  use  copper 
and  brass  tokens  of  the  size  of  the  large  copper  cent.  The  types  of  these 
tokens  then,  as  usually,  were  of  two  principal  classes,  the  one  strongly 
political,  with  devices  and  inscriptions  giving  vivid  expression  to  the  partisan 
slogans  of  the  day,  while  the  other  simply  bore  the  advertisement  of  the 
merchant  who  issued  them.  Again,  in  1863,  the  dearth  of  small  coins  gave 
rise  to  an  enormous  issue  of  these  tokens,  at  that  time  again  in  the  module 
of  the  current  small  bronze  one  cent  piece.  These  pieces  are  commonly 
known  as  “Civil  War  Tokens”  and  ‘‘merchants  cards,”  the  former  bearing 
types  of  a political  character,  the  latter,  as  in  1 837,  having  simply  the 
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names  of  business  firms  and  advertisements.  Thousands  of  business  firms 
throughout  the  Northern  States  resorted  to  the  use  of  copper  tokens,  issued 
in  their  own  names;  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  so-called  “Civil  War 
Tokens"  possess  a general  character  and  were  evidently  produced  in  quan- 
tities and  sold  wherever  there  was  a demand  for  them.  The  business  of 
making  these  small  tokens  seemed  to  be  a very  good  one  for  the  few  die 
sinkers  w-ho  turned  them  out. 

PRIVATE  GOLD  COINS. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  are  the  privately  issued  gold  coins 
which  were  struck  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  also  in  the  West 
after  the  discovery  of  Gold  in  California  and  Colorado.  The  first  privately 
issued  gold  pieces  which  readily  went  into  circulation  as  coins  were  struck 
by  Templeton  Reid,  an  assayer,  who  in  1830  established  himself  near  the 
gold  mines  in  Lumpkin  Co.,  Ga.,  and  converted  the  gold  from  the  mines  into 
a coin  form.  The  example  of  Mr.  Reid  was  soon  followed  by  a Mr.  Bechtler, 
at  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  There  can  hardly  be  any  reason  of  necessity  for 
either  of  these  enterprises,  since  neither  community  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  assay  offices,  where  gold  could  have  been  disposed  of.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  far  west  the  Government  connived  at  the  irregularity,  regarding  it 
as  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  government  opened  nego- 
titations  with  the  firm  of  Moffat  & Company  with  a view  of  having  that 
company  coin  gold  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  the  decision 
to  establish  a mint  at  San  Francisco  rendered  that  arrangement  unneces- 
sary. The  production  of  gold  coins  of  a private  character  in  the  West  was 
very  extensive,  and  carried  on  by  a large  number  of  mining  companies  and 
banking  establishments. 

The  pieces  thus  issued  ranged  in  denomination  from  one  dollar  to  fifty 
dollars.  While,  as  a rule  the  form  of  this  gold  is  the  normal  one  of  the 
usual  coin,  and  in  many  cases  the  devices  of  the  national  coins  were  em- 
ployed with  legends  suitable  to  the  private  character  of  the  issuer,  yet  a few- 
abnormal  shapes  are  found  among  them.  Thus  an  octagonal  piece  of  the 
value  of  $50  was  issued  by  Augustus  Humbert,  a United  States  Assayer; 
and  a simpler  form,  the  bar  or  ingot,  with  appropriate  inscriptions  attesting 
the  fineness,  weight  and  value,  and  finally  the  name  of  the  firm  or  assayer 
guaranteeing  the  correctness  of  the  figures  was  issued  by  Moffatt  & Com- 
pany, and  by  F.  D.  Koehler,  the  State  Assayer  of  California. 


Early  Swiss  Coin. 
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